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‘ PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE and ETCHINGS by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS are the artistic and E 
% ° e rm D>) 
ie cultural expression of the American people. The 3 
' finest emotions, the loftiest sentiments and the 5 
e s\ 
ve highest aspirations of our people are reflected 
% Dy 
ic in their art. D 
| ° 
S Py 
ss r , uy x 
e The desire to own and to live with such works Pt 
s of art is inborn in the heart of every man and Es 
re . 
b=  _ ° By 
: woman who places spiritual values above material EB 
ie - J . . o * Fy 
3 gain. During these difficult and discouraging times 5 
i R 
S a a * se rad 
te mankind is reaching out into new fields for 5 
= Py 
fe comfort and spiritual satisfaction. 5 
Ke 5 
’e 5 
c To those who have felt this urge we extend an : 
xe K 
invitation to visit our two galleries where the finest | 
“ D 
is examples of the art of the American painter, 
: sculptor and etcher are on exhibition. ; 
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: GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES — | 
2 INC. 2 
: 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE New York Cit FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 5 
: Grand Central Terminal y Former Union Club Building E) 
: ‘SJ OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. k- 2 
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Notable Exhibit 
Now Being Held 
At Yamanaka’s 


Han Period to XXth Century 
Covered in Unusual Display 


° a 

of Chinese Horses and Camels § 

¢ 

in Pocte:y and Other Media : 

4 

a : 

By Mary Morse 7 

It was Plutarch who said “that the , 
herse alone shares man’s wars and », 
glories” and so, more than any other ‘ 


an'mal he has figured in art throughout 
the ages. The Chinese, with their in- 
stinet fcr plastic economy and nervous 
force have particularly excelled in this 
field, and the important show now cur- 
rent at the Yamanaka Galleries offers 
a unique opportunity to New York art 
lovers. Here, in specimens ranging 
from the Han dynasty to the XXth cen 
tury, one senses the intense joy felt by 
Oriental artists in the horse, both as a 
beautiful animal and as a companion in 
the drama of everyday life. A number 
of interesting pottery figures of camels | 
are also included in the exhibition, but 
these are less numerous, since the pack- 
bearing dromedary, naturally had only 
a minor appeal to artists. 

The exhibition is especially valuable 
because of its presentation of rare spec- 
imens from the earlier epochs, gener- 
ally unfamiliar to the public. 
tion the 
there 


In addi- | 


to many notable figures in 


examples in tile, | 
P : . | 
iron, jade, bronze and wood, which lend | 


pottery, are 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 


: . . ‘ec | 
variety and animation to the unified | 
theme of the display. 
many 


In addition, the 
representations of 
dwarfs and Mongolian chieftains are | 
not only important in themselves, but} 
aid in vivifying the life and customs of 
the period. 


ing program. 
The following list of exhibitors, 
those who have engaged space ior t 


As in all Chinese art, the spiritual | L. ALAVOINE & Co. 


and technical characteristics of each ISABELLA BARCLAY, INC, 
epoch are strongly impressed upon all CARTIER, INC, GRAND 
of the figures. Of the Han dynasty one} RaAtepu M. Cuair GALLERIES GINSBU 


finds a large horse in which the massive 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 
and rounded curves of the body are 


H. A. ELSBERG 

Epwarp I. FARMER, INC. 
DANIEL H. FARR COMPANY 
FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


JOSEPH 
reminiscent of the wall decorations of 
even earlier epochs, and in strong con- LITTLE 
trast, a tiny bronze specimen, simplified 
to almost modernistic planes. 





Some of 
the most powerful and expressive in- 
terpretations are certainly to be found 
in the Wei group. Of this epoch there 
are no less than twenty-six examples, 
notable for the individuality and fresh- | 
ness of vision 


peaked bonnets and fierce Tartars 


and suave Chinese officials, mounted 
We thus have in 


addition to purely aesthetic values, a 


on splendid steeds. 
and execution. Each | 
horse, whether it be a Mongolian pony 
with 


refreshingly vivid picture of the life 


close-cropped mane or a proud and customs of a bygone era 


war horse is seen without decorative The polychrome decoration used on 
stylization, and has its own special| the pottery figures of the Wei period 
character. And in such outstanding | is relatively simple. The gray clay is 


examples as Nos. 5 and 6, one marvels | Colored in white and red mineral pig- 
at the way the artist has felt the ner-| ments, often enhanced by the applica- 
vous tension tion of designs in black and gold leaf. 
And although the trappings are always 
subservient to the major plastic forms, 


of the long, thin head, 
has caught the living quiver of the sen- 
sitive nostrils. 

Many of these Wei horses are mod- 
elled with figures of Mongolian riders 
who in their long cloaks and helmet-like 
headgear sit their 
Straight as an arrow. 


such details as the large pear-shaped 
pompoms on the girdle of the harness 
and the long, rectangular saddle cloth, 
are carefully noted. 

The introduction to the catalog, 
which contains much valuable informa- 


mounts proudly, 
The figures with 


women riders are also of striking in- 





tion concerning the many fascinating 
terest. Here one finds veritable ama-| details of the display, especially 
zons, riding astride, with the high| stresses the Tang specimens, in the 
crested headdress accenting the flex-| following description: 


: a : “The pottery horses of the Tang pe- 
ible poise of the body. . ed 


There are also 
high booted Turkestan warriors, famed | of the spirit of the herse of which the 


for their expert horsemanship, wearing} Chinese are so fond. Nearly all of 


Fine Arts Exposition Roster Now Practically Completed 


FRENCH & COMPANY 
Epwarp GARRATT, INC. 


Historic Arts GALLERIES 
KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC, 


Max Litrrwitz, Inc. 


riod present a splendid interpretation | 


TAPESTRY PANEL, “LOVE OF THE GODS” 























It is already assured that the first annual Fine Arts Exposition, under the direction of S. W. Frankel and 
sponsored by the Antique and Decorative Arts League will be a brilliant event. Practically all the space in the 
Forum, now remodeled as a permanent exhibition hall, has been booked by firms long known as leaders in the 
art world. The display, which will open on November 3, and will remain open until December 1 will inaugurate 
the reconditioned Forum, upon which an expenditure of more than $100,000 has already been made. 
has become personally interested in making the Forum New York City’s hand- 
somest and most perfectly equipped exhibition hall, and during the summer a terazzo flooring has been put down, 
in keeping with the rest of the R. C. A. Building. Furthermore the finely worked out system of illumination which 
has been installed this summer will contribute greatly to the Forum’s unique advantages as an exhibition hall. 
warriors, | Such practical details as ventilation, air conditioning and a sprinkler system have also been part of the remodel- 


who are already planning superb displays in their special fields are among 
he display: 


McMILLEN, INe. 
ELINOR MERRELL 
PARISH-WATSON & Co. 
FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC. 
L. RicHMOND 


Tue SuN 

Puitie SuVAL, INC, 
SYMONS, INC. 

TAYLor & Low Lip. 
ARTHUR S. VERNAY, INC. 
JuLius H. WerrzNer, Inc. 
GABRIEL WELLS 
YAMANAKA & COMPANY 


CENTRAL GALLERIES 

ra & Levy, INc. 

INE HOWELL JAMES ROBINSON 

ARNOLD SELIGMANN, 
Co. 

ARTHUR SUSSEL 


Rey 4 
YALLERY 
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| them are represented in action. The| 
head is nearly always held high, the 
| mouth usually open... The mane gen- 
| erally falls in flowing strands and the 
| tail, like that of the modern race horse, 
is docked and often tied with cloth...” 
The introduction also emphasizes the 
large variety of beautifully decorated 
| harnesses which appear during this 
| epoch, having ornaments of appliqued, 
| leaf shaped pendants of both conven- 
| tionalized and naturalistic design. It} 
|is also interesting to see how the in-| 
vention of glazing in this era brought 
in new color combinations in translu- 
| cent tones, in addition to the brilliant 
polychromy carried over from the Wei 
| period. 


variety and quality. 

Of the camel figures, No. 62 offers « 
particularly vivid reflection of the life 
of the period. 


beast of burden, whose body 
caught in slow, arrested motion. 


is distinguished by 


ventionalized design of two 
fronting a blossoming tree with inter- 
laced branches. 
A Tibetan XVth century sacred horse 
| Among the individual specimens|in bronze, and several Ming examples 
which we found pariicularly interesting | in various materials are also of interest. 
in the Tang group are No. 47, and 48,| Contemporary Japanese work is repre- 
figures of horsemen in which the torsos| sented by a number horses in 
|and clenched hands are modelled with| bronze, among them being signed 
| tremendous vigor and No. 39, a very| pieces by Teiji Tsuda, Rikumin and 
|spirited interpretation of a galloping | Atsuyoshi. 
| horse, ridden by a Tartar tribesman. Of| Of the small group of paintings, the 
ithe Sui dynasty there are a pair of im-| finest is the Yuan scroll with eight 
| portant pottery horses, glazed increamy | horses and attendants signed Yun 
white and sea green glazes in which the | Chien Jen Tzu Ming. Four small Jap- 
|curved and bridling necks echo the |anese panels of the Tosa school are 
rhythms of the pleated saddle cloth.| charming in color and expressive in 
These are but a few of our own favor- draughtmanship. 





of 


We see the almost dwarf 
like rider, with a rolled blanket on his 
shoulders and wearing a high, peaked 
cap, perched astride the long legged 
seems 


The finest of the few tile ornaments 
with horses is of the Han dynasty and 
swift expressive 
rhythms and fine spacing of the con- 
horses 
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GOBELINS, XVIITH CENTURY 


A feature of the dispersal of the Warren Wright collection, to be sold at the new Rains Galleries, the first week in October. 


David Portrait 
A Fine Example 
Painted in 1787 





The fine David portrait from the 
Edouard Jonas collection which we re- 
| produce on the cover of this issue, is 
generally regarded as one of the mas- 
| ter’s best works executed during the 
pre-revolutionary period. Signed and 
dated 1787, the canvas was executed 
at a time when the artist was still un- 
der the influence of his predecessors— 
Boucher, Drouais and Van Loo—and 
|the traditions which were still so 
strong in KVIIIth century art. Al- 
though so different in spirit, the work 
is in many ‘ways the logical forerunner 
of the marvelous portraits of M. and 
Mme. Seriziat and that of Mme. Re- 
camier in the Louvre and represents a 





brilliant step in the evolution of 
David's final style. 
For many years, the portrait has 


been in the collection of one of the 
best French families who have on va- 
rious occasions loaned it to important 
art exhibitions abroad. Among these 
are the Exhibition of French XVIIIth 
Century Art held in Berlin in 1910; 





_. | the Retrospective Exhibition of French 
ites in a group that is notable for its 


Art held in Amsterdam in 1926 and 
most recently Sir Philip Sassoon’s dis- 
play of Three French Reigns (Louis 
1} XIV, XV and XVI) held in 1933. 
) Caffieri, the XVIIIth century sculp- 
tor, portrayed in the portrait is fitting- 
ly represented with one of his own 
works in the background—a figure of 
Corneille, composing one of his dramas. 
The interpretation of character is 
striking in its combination of direct- 
ness and subtlety. The temper of the 
man, his poise, serenity and power 
seem to look out from the magnificent 
eyes, gazing directly at the spectator, 
while the planes of the cheeks, the 
strong chin and half smiling mouth até. 
no less expressive. The hands also, ac- 
cented by ruffles of fine lace, immedi- 
ately attract the attention by their 
sensitivity of modeling. They are 
painted with an art equal to that of 
Van Dyck. 
| Although costume is definitely of 
subsidiary interest to the portrayal of 
character in this portrait, the various 
textures and materials are beautifully 
handled. The sheen of the raspberry 
colored velvet suit, the treatment of 
the galoon embroidered waistcoat and 
|the delicate rendering of the lace, all 


| contribute to the beauty of the paint- 
ing. 





| 
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TEXAS ART SHOW 
WILL OPEN SOON 


DALLAS.—The Art Show at the 
Texas State Fair which, when its doors 
open on Saturday, October 6, will con- 
stitute the 48th annual exposition, has 
perhaps shown more piciures in 
loan collections than any other yearly 
show in the South. Figures 


of the department, show that more than 
five thousand notable works of art have 
been borrowed and exhibited in this 
unique Texas show. 


Famous works by Millet, Whistler, 
Goya and many other masters have 
been brought to the State Fair for the 
enjoyment and education of the South- 
west. The result of the appreciation 
aroused by these exhibitions has been 
that within the past few years many 
pictures in the loan collection have 
been sold in Dallas and other Texas 
cities. Recognition has thus come to 
Dallas as the art center of the South- 
west and many artists have come to 
this section. Mr. Sartor, who up until 
last year had charge of the sales, has 
done much in the way of stimulating 
the acquisition of art in Texas and in 
securing fine exhibits. 


Organized in 1886, when Captain 
Sidney Smith established the State Fair 
of Texas, the art department has stead- 
ily grown. Mrs. Sydney Smith was the 
first superintendent of the department 
and upon her death Mrs, Elizabeth J. 
Kiest took over the office. It was under 
the latter’s guidance that the present 
art building with its overhead lighting 
was built. Mrs. Kiest was one of the 
early art enthusiasts in this section. 
Since her death, Mr. Kiest, the pub- 
lisher of the Times-Herald has con- 
tinued his wife’s work and been a factor 
in the growth of the city as an art cen- 
ter. 


Successive directors of the depart- 
ment since the death of Mrs. Kiest in- 
clude Julian Onderdonk, leading Texas 
painter, Mrs. Sidney Smith Jr., Mrs. 
George K. Meyers and Dr. J. J. 
Ankeney. 

Mr. Sartor has instituted a new policy 
in the department this year by making 
practically all of his loan collection a 
contemporary one. He said upon his 
recent return to Dallas from the art 
centers of the East and North that a 
fine display had been assembled. With 
the loan collection and Mr. Sartor’s 
exhibiting methods, which are entirely 
different from those of the past, there 
is general anticipation that this year’s 
show will be the best that has ever 
been assembled. 


Attendance at the Texas State Fair 
frequently runs past the one million 
mark and for the past eleven years has 
averaged 864,000 annually. The average 
daily attendance is 52,000. The expo- 
sition has prided itself for years on the 
art show, and both Otto Herold who 
is now serving his third year as presi- 
dent and Hugo Schoellkopf, director in 
charge of the department are exceed- 
ingly active in making this one of the 
outstanding events in America. 


WATERCOLOR SHOW 
OFFERS AWARDS 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
will be held in the Galleries of the Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street from 
October 26 to November 18. Exhibits 
will be received on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 17 only, between nine and five 
P. M. Only original works in water 
colors and pastels which have never 
been publicly exhibited in New York 
City are eligible. Only four pictures 
may be sent to the Jury and not more 
than four by one artist will be hung. 

A silver medal will be awarded by the 
Society for a distinguished work and 
in addition, purchases through the fol- 
lowing prize funds will be made as fol- 
lows: Lloyd C. Griscom fund, $150; 
William Church Osborn fund, $150 and 
George A. Zabriskie fund, $250. The 
College Art Association will select pic- 
tures from the display for its annual 
rotary exhibition. 

The members of the Jury of Selection 
are Wayman Adams, Gladys Atwood, 
Hilda Belcher, Roy Brown, George El- 
mer Browne, Alphaeus P. Cole, J. E. 








Costigan, Bruce Crane, John Ward 
Dunsmore, George P. Ennis, Gordon 
Grant, Felice Waldo Howell, Hobart 


Nichols, Ernest Roth, Chauncey 
Ryder and J. Scott Williams. 
Further information for exhibitors 
may be secured by writing to Harry L. 
Hoffman, secretary of the Society. 


F. 


its | 


recently | 
compiled by Joseph Sartor, who has | 
been appointed this year as the director | 








By MArce, ZAHAR 


PARIS.—The exhibition of works by 
the brothers Le Nain at the Petit Palais 
has, oddly enough, caused quite a flut 
ter in Parisian art circles, and not a 
little bewilderment. Our first 
sion was of admiration 
scope and diversity of the Le 
talent; never had so great a number 
of works by the gifted brothers been 
brought together in a single exhibition. 
And, at the same time, we had a feel- 


impres- 
the 
Nains’ 


one for 


ing akin to that which follows the dé-| 


nouement of a well-knit detective story, 


the intellectual satisfaction of a prob-| 


lem solved; at long last our experts 
(so we were informed), after much re- 
search, had solved the question of the 
respective attributions of the Le Nain 
brothers’ pictures. None of 
signed his canvases, and as recently 
as thirty years ago a competent critic 
observed that “it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the style of these three bro- 
thers or properly to individualize their 
personalities.” 

Now, we are told, our experts had 
“changed all that,” and positively dif- 
ferentiated the work of the three bro- 
thers. They were natives of Laon; An- 
toine, the eldest, was born in 1585, 
Louis in 1593, and Mathieu in 1607. 
After a course of training under some 
foreign master—most probably, Flem- 
ish—they moved to Paris. Antoine was 
given the post of “Master-Painter” at 
Saint Germain des Prés on May 16, 
1629. All three brothers became mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture on the same day, March 


1, 1648. Antoine and Louis died in the 
same year; Mathieu on April 20, 1677. 
Our experts also determined the rela- 
tive values of the three brothers’ work, 
giving the palm to Louis; Antoine was 


Exhibition Offers 


; commended 


them | 





The Art News 


for his scrupulous tech- 
nique, while the art of Mathieu, the 
youngest brother, was written down as 


rather “frivolous.” 


Unhappily, no sooner had our ex- 
positors applied the coping-stone to 
their theoretic edifice than it fell in 


pieces about their ears. Some of our 
most eminent art critics averred that 
the canvases attributed to one of the 
brothers might equally well be 
out that the Le Nain picture might be 
products of teamwork—a Nain 
atelier—and, crowning all, we were in- 
formed that the existence of a fourth 
Le Nain brother had been authentic- 


ated! 


Le 


I followed the process of building up 
and demolition with interest, and my 
personal conclusion must 
abandon dénouement. We 
must be content with the knowledge 
that a group of talented 
have given us some works 
which have a permanent 
not only on aesthetic grounds. 
Le Nain canvases offer a marvellous 
panorama of French peasant life in 
the XVIIth century, and the ocular 


is that we 
hope of a 


of 
value, 


art 
and 


the | 
work of another of them; it was pointed | 


Much Interesting Material 





The | 


evidence they afford is a valuable re- | 


buttal of a celebrated passage in 
Le Bruyére’s works. “On voit certains 
animaux farouches, des mdles 
femelles, répandus par la 
noirs, livides et tout brilés de soleil.” 
This curious impression of the French 
peasantry of the day—as “black and 
livid,” roaming the countryside like 
wild beasts—could only come from a 
born townsman and habitué of Court 
life; obviously Le Bruyére had little 
liking for the rural scene and the sight 
of farm-hands at their work; the con- 





trast with the gilded far niente and| 


silken dalliance of Versailles 
foundly shocked his sensibility. 
But the Le Nain brothers observed 


pro- 
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in their forthright, careful and well- 
balanced craftsmanship. The splashes 
of shadew which add dramatic vigor to 
their landscapes derive directly from 
Caravaggio. 

It has been 


YW 


said that 


- “there is no 
poet’s day-dreaming in the pictures by 
the brothers Le Nain,” but some of the 
canvases in this exhibition belie the 

— oe limitation. They are more, far more, 

SET OF WHITE than the work of careful realistic crafts 

POTTERY men; I find in them a visionary ¢élan, a 
HORSE AND general lyricism and a poetic sense of 
RIDER color. (The masterpieces of which I 
am thinking are ascribed to Louis Le 

TANGDYNASTY Nain.) There is a “Nativity” (from the 


Church of Saint Etienne du Mont, 
where the atmosphere is that of a rustic 
miracle-play, the attendant angels look 


A feature of the 
exhibition of Chi- 
nese pottery horses 


d j f like simple, rather homely, country 
GBS COMETS, [TOM lassies; the humble cottage is adorned 
the Han dynasty to | with a sumptuous colonnade, and a 
the XXth century, ; 


Shes aleeas id bie shower of celestial rays, of an amazing 
é . . lustre and diversity of colors, streams 


Yamanpha Galler- | down miraculously from the roof. In 
sata the naive mysticism of this “Nativity”, 

there is a happy union of the bucolic 

and the divine. In another canvas, ‘“‘La 

Forge” (from the Louvre Collection), 

° showing a blacksmith’s family, the 


chiaroscuro is charged with an emotive 
intensity, a feeling for violent contrasts 
of light and shade, which recalls the 
| work of another great XVIIth century 
painter, also a spiritual son of Caravag- 
gio, who specialized in night-pieces lit 
by a single point of light, such as a 
torch, a candle or a forge. I refer to 
Dumesnil de Latour, whose life and 
| work were the subject of an interesting 
article—-the first of its kind to appear 
a _|in France—published by the art-review 
Ee ' | Formes some three years ago. 

the XVIIth century peasant with other| ‘The success of the Le Nain exhibition 
eyes, the eyes of adept nature painters; | has led to the organization of a large- 
they did not see the peasant as a “black | scale “retrospective” exhibition to be 
and livid’ beast (surely, in any case, | held in the Orangerie this fall; it will 
the adjectives are incompatible), nor as | be entitled “Seventeenth-century Real- 
a ravenous monster. Indeed the|istic Painters.” It will be interesting to 
peasants depicted by the Le Nains were | see whether the organizers of this exhi- 
very much like the French peasants of |bition can evolve, for their guidance. a 
today. No doubt the daily struggle | Satisfactory definition of that elusive 
with the soil, and long exposure to the | @Pithet: “realistic.” To me the word 
are ever mirrored in the always recalls the ever-popular chanson 
peasant face; and there is a ruggedness, | /CC“@ Of our music-halls and cabarets, 
almost a touch of brutishness, in the |@ song which usually describes in half 
faces of the Le Nains’ peasants. But ja dozen plaintive stanzas the adven- 
the yokels they depict have not a/ el = oom renee me 
ech, y - | Parisian underworld, ending on a sob 
famished, hunted look ; they are sturdy, | of pity for her tragic fate. Thus, too, 
well-fed fellows. What is more, they |in the domain of art we call a painter 
are well-clad, and like Omar, they | realistic when he depicts a “slice of life” 
obviously appreciate a ‘jug of wine’ in |—of low life, bien entendu. For the 
season and out of season—which may | artist who habitually paints society 
account for the high color of their | ladies fondling their expensive lap-dogs 
cheeks and noses. Country bumpkins | jn silken boudoirs, however true to life 
they may seem to too sophisticated eyes, | his art may be, is for some obscure rea- 
but they have a grandeur of their own, |son never styled a realist. It is to be 
a natural gravity. We find a like | hoped—though hardly, I fear, to be ex- 
gravity in the Le Nains’ pictures, in | pected—that this enigma will be cleared 
their color-schemes which rarely leave |up by the promoters of the forthcoming 


LA 


|a gamut of subdued, grayish tones, and | exhibition at the Orangerie. 
brothers 
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Saturday, September 15, 1934 


MODERN MUSEUM’S 
1934-35 PROGRAM 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 


53rd Street, has announced its schedule 


of exhibitions for the 
which is as follows: 


1934-35 season, 


September 19% 

Works Art Project 

paintings, murals, sculpture, prints, 

ind ceramics shown in the national exhi- 
bition held in Washington in May 1934. 


to October 7 Public 
o; selection from 


October 17 to November 5—Housing Ev- 
nition. Three floors of the Museum will 
be given to the display of models, plans, 
raphs, charts and photographic murals 
lepicting housing conditions in the United 
States, the splendid development of city 
planning abroad, and the obstacles which 
nust be overcome in this country before we 


can achieve as fine results The Exhibition 
will be held under the joint auspices of The 
Museum of Modern Art, the New York City 
Housing Authority, Columbia University 
Orientation Study, Lavanburg Foundation, 
and the housing section of the Welfare 
Council. Langdon W. Post, Tenement Com- 
missioner of New York City, will be Hon- 
orary Chairman, and Dr. Carol Aronovici 
ts Chairman. The Exhibition will be un- 
der the general supervision of Philip John- 


son, Chairman of the Department of 
Architecture of The Museum of Modern 
Art 

November 14 to January 15—Fifth An- 


rsary Exhibition 


nive On the fifth anniver- 
irv of its opening, the entire Museum will 
be devoted to an Exhibition designed to 
suggest what an ideal permanent collec- 
tion for a modern museum of art in New 
York should contain. The Exhibition will 


The Art News 





PAIR OF PORCELAIN AND ORMOLU CANDELABRA 
SAXE, XVIIIth CENTURY 
These fine specimens, which were formerly in the Wallace collection, are in- 
cluded in the Warren Wright collection, to be held at the new Rains Galleries 
the first week in October. 


RARE LOANS FOR 


EDINBURGH SHOW 


GLASGOW.—Some particularly in- 


| teresting relics of Mary Queen of Scots | 


are being lent to the National Exhibi- 
tion of Needlework to be held in the 
Royal Scottish Academy Galleries, Ed- 
inburgh, in October, we learn from the 
Glasgow Herald. Among them is the 
set of valances lent by Lord Forbes, 


| worked in silk on linen, which accord- 


include painting, sculpture, pho‘ography, 
and the graphic arts, architectural, indus- 
trial, and commercial arts and, possibly, 
primitive art. The Exhibition will be con- 
fined to objects actually or potentially in 
New York collections. 

January 30 to March 7—Three individ- 
ual exhibitions: Georae Caleh Bingham 
(1811-79), known as “The Missouri Paint- 
er,’ and one of the precursors of the 
contemporary interest in the American 
scene | 

Gaston Lachaise. American sculwotor. Re- 
trospective exhibition, including his work 
in portrait and figure sculpture, decora- 
tive reliefs, animal sculpture, and draw- 
Ings 

Henruv Hobson Richardson (1832-1886), 
the grexut pioneer of modern American | 
architecture. The Exhibition will include 


original drawings by Richardson, fifty en- 


larged photographs of his buildings, with 
plans, and explanatory wall placards giv- 
ing detailed information about the archi- 
tect and his work. Pieces of furniture de- 
signed by him will also be shown. In 
connection with the Exhibition a compre- 
hensive book on the architecture of 
Richardson in relation to the architecture 
of his times, by Professor Henry-Russell | 
Hitcheock, Jr., will be published. In addi- 
tion to a biography of Richardson and a 


critical evaluation of his work, it will con- 
tain a bibliography and a complete list of 
his works. The book will not only serve 
as a catalog of the Exhibition but will be 
of great value to the history of 


ture as the first authoritative work on this 
greet American architect. 

March 18 to Mav 14 Exhihition of 
(frican Art. This Exhibition will be con- 
fined to the art of West Equatorial Africa, 
exveludine the Mediterranean Littoral, 
Sahare Desert. Abvssinian and South Af- 
rieon Bushman cultures. Svecial emphasis 
will be laid on seulpture in wood, which 
has had so much influence upon modern 
irt. In addition, sculpture in bronze and 
ivory will be shown, as well as textiles, im- 


and weapons. 
Sweeney, 


nlements 


Mr. James John- 
will direct the exhibition. 


son 





Miniature of the Duchess of Bolton, by 
signed 
Bolton’s Collection 


Samuel Cooper, 
ot 


Specimens from my Collection of Rare XVII Century English 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
FINE SNUFFBOXES 


JEWELS, 


Cables: “Euclase, Wesdo, London” 





architec- | 


| morphoses,” 


ing to family tradition were given to 


his ancestor by the Queen at the time | 


of the Huntly rebellion. 
illustrate stories from Ovid’s “Meta- 
although the figures are 
all wearing the costumes of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Another famous set of 
valances is being lent by Mrs. King of 
Arntomy. Mention of this 

be found in the inventories 
Mary Queen of Scots and of her 
mother, Mary of Guise. It came into 
the possession of the Scott Moncrieff 
family in 1692 in exchange for an old 
chimney and 28 shillings Scots, and 
depicts the Old Testament stories of 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam, the figures 
again being in Elizabethan costume. 


The valances 


set 


hoth 


A piece of work actually done by 
Queen Mary herself when in the 


custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury at 
Hardwick is being lent by the Dutchess 
of Devonshire. The Marquis of Bute is 
lending the curtain and valance from 
one of the beds used by the Queen in 
Lochleven Castle where she was im- 
prisoned, and two curtains are being 
lent from Queen Mary’s House at St. 
Andrew’s which came from Linlithgow 


| Palace. 


of | 


ART IN INDUSTRY 


| SHOW IS PLANNED | 


| of Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., are 
to be made, and a sum of over £20,000 


is to be spent in the organization of the 
exhibition, during January-March next, 
which the Royal Academy and the 
| Royal Society of Arts are planning to 
|demonstrate British Art in Industry. 
The Times of London gives the follow- 


under way for this event: 

The committee of the exhibition, of 
which the Prince of Wales is president, 
has begun selecting exhibits for the 
show, the work of organizing which has 


made to alter and modernize Burling- 
ton House. 

“A whole street of shops will be built 
inside the Academy,” one in close 
touch with the work said to a Press 
representative. “This will be one of 
many novel exhibits. Each shop win- 
dow will demonstrate a different form 
of artistic trade display, Special offices 
will also be constructed, and even the 
panelling will demonstrate art as it is 
applied to industry. There will also be 
special displays of furniture and mod- 
ernistic work. Nothing which has been 
|seen before in any shop or exhibition 
will be shown—except in exceptional 
cases. Theatre designs and artistic aids 
| to every industrial product which can be 
| allied to art will be on view.” 





| 





From the Earl Flatman, signed. 


Bolton’s Collection. 


Miniatures 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 


S.J. 





Miniature of a Young Man, by Thomas 
From 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 





the Earl of 


PHILLIPS 


Established 1870 


ing account of the preparations already 
| 


| already taken two years. Builders will | 
is to| be at work when the Academy is closed | 
after the present summer exhibition, | 


and many important changes will be | 








LONDON.—Changes in the structure | 
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KNOEDLER 


EXHIBITION OF 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
and ETCHINGS 


14 East 57th Street, New York 


LONDON 


PARIS 
15 Old Bond St. 


20 Rue de la Paix 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, t 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 


NEW ADDRESS 


in Berlin BELLEVUESTR. 10 


THANNHAUSER 


LUCERNE BERLIN 








The Newark Museum |RARE MANUSCRIPT 


To Show Luks’ Art 


| 


COURSES OFFERED 


In Large Exhibit The Department of Fine Arts of the 


NEWARK.-—A exhibition 
of the works of George B. Luks is in 
preparation by the Newark Museum 
and will be opened the 
October 30, 1934. It will include some 


seventy-five canvases, as well as water 


memorial 


to public on 


colors, charcoal sketches and work in 
other media by the artist, and will con- 
tinue until January 6, 1935. 

A widely honored as well as a pro- 
lific artist, Luks’ work is represented 
in the 
and private collectors, most of 
are cooperating in lending to the ex- 
hibit. Among the museums that have 
already promised to send canvases to 
the Newark exhibit are the Metropoli- 
tan, the Addison Memorial Gallery, the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Yale Univer- 
sity, the Los Angeles Museum, and oth- 


collections of many museums 


whom 


ers. Among the private collectors is in- 
cluded Mr. Arthur F. Egner, president 
of the Museum, long a friend of the 
artist and in whose collection are some 
twenty canvases by Luks. 

The exhibit will include examples of 
his early work as a newspaper car- 
toonist, of his paintings done during 
the War, his visit to the Balkan coun- 


tries, and his studies of the Pennsyl-| 


vania mining district. An illustrated 


catalog with an appreciative foreword | 
will be issued for the opening of the| 


exhibit. 





Graduate School of New York Univer- 
sity announces two most important 
courses in the field of Manuscript I 
lumination to be given at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library during the coming 
year by Professor Charles R. Morey of 
Princeton University, and Visiting Pro 


fessor Erwin Panofsky of New York 
University. 

Professor Morey’s course, “East 
Christian Illuminated Manuscripts,” 
which will be given during the first 


semester, will trace the transformation 
of Hellenistic style into the earliest 
definitely medieval forms assumed by 
Christian art in the Greek East, using 
as basic material the Greek and Syriac 
illuminated manuscripts, in which this 
evolution can best be studied. The aim 
of this course is to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the process of formation and 
growth of Byzantine art. Although the 
principal theme of the course is East 
Christian illumination and illustration, 
the other arts will also be brought to 
bear upon the problems presented in 
the study of the manuscript styles. 
Professor Panofsky’s course, “Gothic 
and Late Medieval Illuminated Manu- 
scripts,” which will be given during 
the second semester, will deal with the 
stylistic and iconographical develop- 


ment of Gothic and late medieval il- 
luminated manuscripts with special 
reference to the north European 


schools of France, Germany and Flan- 
ders. Throughout the course, constant 
use will be made of the original source 
material in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary. 





PAINTINGS 


The Art News 


Retrospective View 
Of Recent Trends 
In C.A.A. Exhibit 


EASTHAMPTON.—The College Art 
Association opened its season of forty 
traveling shows with the “American 
Painters Memorial Since 1900” on view 
at the Guild Hall, until September 23rd. 
Marvel, of the 


committee, has been extremely 


Josiah P member art 


active 
in bringing the show to Easthampton. 
The exhibition comprises the work of 
painters who 


sixty-seven American 


have died since 1900 and including John 


Kane, who passed away in August. In 
the exhibition are included works of 
such artists as Whistler, Ryder, Homer, 
Duveneck, Eakins, Henri, Luks, etc., 
and musuems all over the country, as 
well as private owners and dealers, 
have contributed to its roster. This 


collection of sixty-seven paintings is 
an interesting retr« spective view of the 
art of the turn of the century and con 
stitutes one of the most important ex 
hibitions that the College Art Associa- 
tion is sponsoring for the current sea 
son. After the Easthampton showing, 
it will travel to the Toledo Museum of 
Art, Springfield Museum of Art, Spring- 
field, Mass., The Louisville Art Associa 
tion, The Faulkner 
Memphis, Tenn., The Currier Gallery 
of Art, Manchester, N. H., The Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, The Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester. 
galleries for the show are 
| ranged in the Squibb Building, 


being 


| of Fifth Avenue and 57th Street. 
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OLD AND MODERN 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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ROMEIKE 
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CLIPPING 


THE BEST KNOWN 
AND 
KNOWN AS THE BEST 


ROMEIKE 


220 W. 19th St., New York 
Telephone: CHelsea 3-8860 





ROOF RESTAURANT 
and BAR 


On the thirty-second floor it’s 
the coolest place in town 
LUNCHEON—COCKTAIL HOUR—DINNER 


DINNER DANCING 
HOTEL 


DELMONICO 
Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


Under Reliance Direction 


Memorial Gallery, 


In New York City, 
ar- 
corner 


WIDFORD MURALS 
ARE RESTORED 


LON DON.—Widford 
ing alone in the fields 
Oxon, possesses some _ interesting 
XIVth century wall paintings in the 
chancel, which have been recently 
treated by Mr. E. T the 
of London reports. 


Church, stand 
near Burford, 


Long, Times 

The most important section is found 
on the north wall, where the space be 
tween the window and the east end is 
mainly occupied by a fine representa 
tion of the Three Living and the Three 
Dead. This popular medieval morality 
relates that three kings went hunting, 
and in a wood met three grisly spectres, 
who warned them of the transitory na 
ture of earthly pomp, saying in effect: 
“As you are we were, and as we are 
you will be.” 

The Widford example is a most 
complished piece of work, painted with 
the delicacy of a miniature. The kings 
are depicted young, middle-aged, 
and old, respectively. The first is a 
charming composition. He holds a fal- 
con on his wrist, while a small dog 
trots beside him. There are inscribed 
scrolls, which are unfortunately inde- 


ac 


as 


cipherable. Omly two of the spectres 
are now visible. 
Above, treated as a frieze, is the 


Martyrdom of St. Edmund, the upper 
part of which is destroyed. The saint is 
shown bound to a tree and pierced by 


an arrow. To the left his body is de 
picted laid on a sort of couch. The 
other paintings are fragmentary. On 


the splays of the north window are two 
female saints, one of whom is probably 
St. Helena. On the south wall is what 
appears to be a Christ in majesty. 


1760 


PRINTS 


Saturday, September 15, 1934 


Canvas by Crosby 
Recently Purchased 
By Paris Museum 


PARIS.—A painting by Percy Cros 
by, creator of “Skippy” and a serious 
artist of increasing fame, has been 
purchased by the Musee Jeu de Paume, 


Museum in 
of 
received by 


McLean, 


Luxemburg 
to the 


the 
devoted 


branch of 
Paris work foreign 
artists, according to word 
Mr. Crosby 
Virginia. 
The painting, entitled “Lone 
boy,” was included in a one man exhi 
bition of Mr. Crosby’s work held at the 
Jacques Seligman Gallery in Paris 
from June 18 to July 11, and was one 
of one hundred and thirty-eight works 
in oil, watercolor, pen and ink, crayon, 
lithograph and etching. It is a water- 
color 18 x 34 inches and depicts a cow- 


at his home in 


Cow 


boy riding against a sunset on the 
western desert. The price of the pic- 
ture was quoted in the catalogue as 


$500.00. Announcement of the purchase 
was made in Paris by M. Andre Dezza- 
rois, director of the museum. 
According to the Paris art authori- 
ties the Crosby picture is the first by 
an American artist to be purchased by 
a French museum since 1930. The exhi- 
bition, chiefly made up of sporting sub- 
jects such horse racers, boxers, 
skaters, swimmers and dancers, and 
which also contains a few Skippy orig- 
inals, will be shipped to London for ex- 
hibition there in October. Later the 
collection will be shown in Rome be- 
fore returning to the United States. 
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Saturday, September 15, 1934 


The Metropolitan Announces 


Broader Educational Program 


Important 
educational practice have been effected 
in the program for the coming year, as 
outlined in the following article by 
Huger Elliott in the September Bul- 
letin. These changes, to quote the Di- 
rector of the Museum, are “evolution- 


ary rather than revolutionary.” 


With the approval of the Committee | 
on Educational Work, the staff of the | 


Museum has devised a plan by which, 
except on pay days, free gallery talks 
and lectures are to be given for the 
adult public throughout each week of 
the season from October through May. 
In the past, free talks have been given 
only on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons. 

These talks will be given by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Department of 
Educational Work, each of whom spe- 
cializes in a particular section of the 
Museum, and will fall into a number 
of distinct groups. The talks will each 
be an hour in length. 

One planned that the 
visitor may survey the more popular 
sections of the Museum in seven visits. 
The talks will be given in rotation 
through the season on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays and so 
gered” that on any given day of the 
week for any seven consecutive weeks 
the visitor will be guided through dif- 
ferent parts of the Museum without 
repetition. 

A historical survey of the collections 
will be given on Saturday afternoons 
each talk being repeated on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday. This series runs con- 
secutively through the season from 
October to June. In another series of 
talks to be given on Saturday after- 
noons continuity will be avoided, and a 
diversified range of subjects, often of 
timely interest, will be offered to vis- 
itors. 

For those who wish to study the col- 
lections more in detail, a number of 
short (if they may be so 
called) are planned. These are to be 
given respectively on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays and will cover, 
during the season, many sections of 
the Museum. Thus, for example, one, 
to be given on Tuesdays throughout 
the winter at four o’clock, will be de- 
voted to a survey of the arts of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. 

As in former years, the Museum will 
give its visitors the opportunity of 
hearing, on Saturdays and Sundays 
from November to April, invited speak- 
ers—men and women who are authori- 
ties in their several fields. Another ac- 
tivity that will again find place in the 
program is the group of four 
talks for the deaf and deafened, given 
by Jane B. Walker. The story hours for 
children, showings of motion picture 
films, and radio talks are other free 
services that will be continued as in 
the past. 

Several lectures and gal- 
lery talks on the elements of color and 
design will also be offered by the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, 
noted in the following article. 

For members of the Museum, as is 
customary, there will be talks on Mon- 
days and Fridays. These are arranged 
in groups and deal with various aspects 
of the collections. A number of the in- 
structors will take part, those partici- 
pating during October, November and 


series is so 


“stag- 


courses 


year's 


series of 


as 


December being Misses Abbot, Brad- 
ish, Duncan and Freeman. Saturday 
morning gallery talks for the older 


children of members and story hours 
for their younger children will 
tinue to be given. 

Important changes have been made 
in the “thirty-hour courses” offered to 
the teachers in the public schools of 
the City of New York. These courses, 
as in the past, are free to public school 
teachers, but teachers taking them for 
credit or for professional advancement 
must register for them with the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and take 
its examinations. Credits granted by 
the College to those who meet its re- 
quirements will be accepted by the 
Board of Superintendents as fulfilling 
the study requirements for salary in- 
crements. The Museum deeply appre- 
ciates the cooperation of the College in 
this important work. 

Of these teachers’ courses, two, by 
Miss Abbot on the history of painting, 
Closely resemble courses that have 
been given in the past. The other teach- 
ers’ courses, in which various mem- 
bers of the staff will take part, have 
been recast the better to meet the spe- 
‘lal needs of those for whom they are 
Planned. 


The course on Source Material in the 


con- 


changes in the Museum’s ; Metropolitan 


| Teachers, as its title 





|}read pamphlet. 


Museum 
and Junior 


of Art: 
High 
indicates, is in- 
tended for teachers who wish to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the Museum 
so that they can more easily use the 
collections as illustrative material in 
their classroom work in the schools. 


for 
Elementary 


The other three courses will present, 
in chronological sequence, a survey of 
the cultural history of mankind in so 
far as this is represented in the Mu- 
seum. The first course will deal with 
the arts of the ancient civilizations 
and, to a small extent, with those of 
the Far East. The second course will 
rapidly trace the development of art 
in Europe from the fall of Rome into 
the period of the Renaissance. The last 
course will deal mainly with the art of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. These talks, with a few excep- 
tions, will be given in the galleries of 
the Museum. 

These courses are free to certain 
classes of the members of the Museum 
and upon payment of a fee may be at- 
tended by the public. 

It is expected that the free talks will 
appeal not only to those as yet unfa- 


miliar with the collections but to many | 


who have been accustomed to ask for 
special guidance. As in the past, free 
special guidance will be given to mem- 


bers of the Museum and to teachers of | 


School 


the public schools of the city and their | 


classes. Although the great increase in | 


the number of free talks may restrict | 


the amount of 
can be given to the public, neverthe- 


special guidance that | 


less appointments will be made to the 


limit of our capacity, the usual fee be- 
ing asked for this service. 

In previous years a small announce- 
ment covering the program for the en- 


tire season has been published in the | 
autumn. This year a detailed program | 


of the talks and lectures will be issued 
three times a year, as a large, easily 
The first number 
cover the activities for October, 
vember and December, the second and 
third those for the remaining months 
of the season. These pamphlets will 
be sent to members of the Museum and 


may be had upon application by all 
others. 

While this new scheme is experi- 
mental, it is believed that those who 


make use of the Museum will feel that 
it is definitely a forward step. 


SHEFFIELD OPENS 





GRAVES GALLERY 


SHEFFIELD—The opening of the 
Graves Art Gallery in July by the Duch- 
‘ss of York represents the fulfilment 
ff one of the most ambitious art proj- 


cts undertaken in England since the 
war. 
The new Gallery, which embodies 


several novel ideas, at present contains 
about seven hundred paintings, draw- 
ings and sculptures, about four hundred 
of which belong to the permanent col- 
lection, while the remainder have been 
borrowed from the National and Tate 
Galleries, the Royal Academy, the 
Courtauld Institute and a number of 


will | 
No- | 


private collections. Alderman J. G. 
Graves of Sheffield—after whom the} 
Gallery has been named—contributed | 


a considerable sum towards the cost of 
building, and presented a number 
pictures from his private collection. 

The principal features of the opening 
exhibition are a group of XVIith, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth century paintings, 
including examples by Chardin and 
Clouet; some fine landscapes, including 
examples by Turner, Wilson, 


of | 


Claude, ; 


Gainsborough, Canaletto and Constable | 


and works by XIXth and XXth century 
French masters such as Degas, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Fantin-Latour, Cezanne 
and Van Gogh. Further notable are a 
collection of Pre-Raphaelite works, a 
number of landscapes by the Sheffield 
painter, Thomas Creswick and an in- 
teresting selection of contemporary 
English work by-Sickert, Wilson Steer, 
Sir William Rothenstein, Augustus 
John, Sir William Orpen and the Nash 
and Spencer brothers. Watercolors, 
mostly of the English school; copies of 
English mediaeval paintings by Pro 
fessor Tristram, drawings by contem- 
porary artists and sculpture by Epstein, 
Frank Dobson and Henry Moore, add 
further variety to the display. 





tered in conjunction with the Mappin 
Art Gallery and the Ruskin Museum. 
' The Director is Dr. John Rothenstein. 


The Graves Art Gallery is adminis- | 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES. Ine 


terial: period furniture, paintings, etchings, bronzes, 
silver and porcelains, jades and ivories, tapestries, 
textiles, laces, rugs; while in the book department 
first and rare editions, manuscripts, autographs, and 
fine bindings are handled » Collections are consigned 
by private owners, trustees of estates, and dealers 
of acknowledged standing »- Charges for sales are 
determined by the nature and value of the material « 
Dates which have proven most advantageous for 
exhibition and sale during the fall, winter, and spring 
months are in great demand, and for this reason it 
is always advisable to reserve desirable bookings well 
in advance -- Collectors are familiar, we believe, with 
the high standard and excellent format of our cata- 
logues; one is prepared for each sale and the season’s 
series may be subscribed to for $3 each for the art 
and the literary group, the subscription price to be 


refunded in cases where purchases amount to $200 


(olaup le) 


Known Separately and in Consolidation 


to Connoisseurs + Collectors + and Dealers for 


Fine Art and Literary Property 


HE property dispersed in each season of public 


sales com prises an extensive range of artistic ma- 
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or more during the season. 
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NELSON GALLERY 
ACQUIRES WORKS 


KANSAS CITY.—The William Rock- 
hill Nelson Trust announces the acqui- 
sition of a Roman sculpture formerly in 
the Lord Lansdowne Collection, which 
was secured from the Brummer Gal- 
lery. It is of gray Island marble and 
is a full length portrait of a young ro- 
man patrician of the IInd century A.D. 
The subject has been called variously 
the Young Marcus Arelius or the Young 
Geta, but the Lansdowne catalogue 
states that the figure is beyond identi- 
fication on the basis of present evi- 
dence. 

There can be no doubt but that it is 
a portrait, and that the youth is a dis- 
tinct personality; the bushy eyebrows 
and the rather weak chin attest this 
and point to an absence of idealization 
That he is a patrician seems also a cer- 
tainty, as he is portrayed as a young 
Greek god, an honor reserved only for 
those high in favor with the Emperor. 
The identity of this god is not certain | 
as both hands, which no doubt held 
some attribute, are missing. A quiver | 
which serves as a support for the right | 
leg, may point to Apollo or the youth- | 
ful Diomide. 


The handling of the carving, the slim, 
well-proportioned body, which follows 
the canon of Polycletus, and even the 
pose, all point to that period in Roman 
art when, under Hadrian, there was a 
marked renaissance of Greek spirit and 
feeling. The statue is in an excellent 
state of preservation; although both 
hands are missing and the legs have 
been broken at the ankles, the trunk 
and the head are intact without even a | 
crack, a great rarity today. 

The source of many of the master- | 
pieces in Lansdowne House was the | 
Villa Hadrian at Tivoli and there is 
every reason to believe that this is the | 
provenance of this sculpture. 

Also among the recent acquisitions | 
of the Gallery is the “Portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Custance” by Benjamin 
West, which is signed and dated 1778. 
This interesting work, which was pur- 
chased from Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
was originally in the collection of Louis 
Raphael and is reproduced in the Diary 
of Parson Woodford, edited by John 





Beresford. The portrait has been in- 
cluded at the opening exhibition of the 
Springfield Museum, at the display of 
American Paintings held in Baltimore 
and in the “18th Century American Por- 


POTTERY HORSE 


This interesting specimen is included 


horses and camels, from the Han Dynasty to the XXth century, now current 
at the Yamanaka Galleries. 


trait’s” show held at the William Rock- | 
hill Nelson Gallery. 

The Gallery’s collection of rare} 
majolica has also been enhanced by | 
the addition of four important pieces | 
secured from the A. 
The first of these is a large Deruta lus- 


tre dish, circa 1520, painted in the cen-! 


ter with a woman’s bust and bearing 


the inscription “La Christophana Bel- | 


la.” A notable Gubbio example is 
signed and dated by Maestro Giorgio da 
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‘‘Art in America” in New Series 


In 
Modern Art, The American Federation 
“Art Am- 


erica,” a series of art talks to be broad 


cooperation with The Museum of 


of Arts today announced in 


cast nationally every Saturday night 
from October 6, 1934, to January 26, 
1935. The programs will be a continua 


tion of the series begun last February 
and initiated by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs through its Art Divi 
sion, of which Mrs. Henry B. Ness is 
Chairman. 

Seldom 


over the radio or through any other me- 


has any cultural program 


dium aroused such nationwide interest 
or had such outstanding sponsors. A 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 


| 
| 
| 


planning 





S. Drey Galleries. | 





Ugubio, 1530 and is decorated in rich 


TANG DYNASTY 
in the exhibition of Chinese pottery 


ruby and metallic lustre with St. Jer- 
ome and the lion in a landcaspe, Fi- 
nally there are a pair of albarelli, 
formerly in the collections of Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild and of Baron 
Maurice de Rothschild, which were 
made in Siena about 1525. Bands of ; 
inscription in the center, reading ‘‘Mit- 
ritado” and “Elle Aleschof” break and | 
accent the spirited all over decoration 
of cupids and fantastic animals painted 
in yellow ochre and white-blue on a 
deep blue ground, 











tion of the series; its broadcast over a 
national network is due to the courtesy 


| grams were prepared under the auspi- 


New York made possible the prepara- | 


of the Naticnal Broadcasting Company. | Mr. q@’Harnoncourt 





With the cooperation of the American 
Arts and the National 
Advisory Council on Radio Educa- | 
tion, the programs have been prepared | 


Federation of 


in 


under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Art Institute of | 


ing specifically with the modern room, 


he modern hous@, and the modern city. 
A concluding modern 


art can mean culturally and practically 


lecture on what 


to the average citizen will sum up the 


series. Each of the seventeen lectures 


is being 


prepared 
the subject. 


by an authority on 


Letters received during the first half 
of the series 


from an increasing num 
ber of listeners in all parts of the coun 
try prove there is a large radio audience 
The “Art 


have 


for art programs in Amer 


ica” broadcasts encouraged the 


of similar programs locally 
throughout the country and have stimu 
lated the listeners’ interest in their own 
museums, 


In commenting on the unexpectedly 


strong appeal of “‘Art in America” to 
such a wide range of radio listeners, 
said: “Information 


gathered 
tions 


at conventions of organiza- 
interested in art education and 
from museum directors and art leaders 
in various parts of the country show 
that the influence of the project has 
been even greater than we anticipated. 
We have been informed that many col- 


Chicago, and the Museum of Modern | !eses, high schools and art schools have 
‘ ; used this series in their study courses; 

Art. Rene d’Harnoncourt, artist and ae tud; ers 
a : ' that clubs have built their programs 

art critic of note, has directed the en-| around it; that listener groups have 


tire series. 

The first part of the series, which was 
given every Saturday night from Feb- 
ruary to June, 1934, dealt with art 
America from the XVIIth century to the | 


middle of the XIXth century. These pro- | 


in 


ces of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The second part of the series, which | 


will begin Saturday night, October 6, | 





is being prepared under the guidance | 
“ia b) > ‘ } 
of The Museum of Modern Art and will | 
. . _~e | 
cover the period from 1865 to the pres- | 


ent day. There will be six talks on paint- | 





ing, one on sculpture, six on architec- | 
ture and one talk each on visual art in | 


}ern 
photography, the motion picture, and | 


stage design. Included in the six talks 


on architecture there will be three deal- 


been organized; and, what is most im- 


portant, that radio stations not con- 
nected with this network have ap- 
proached their local museums in 


several cities with the request that they 
organize similar series in the future.” 

Further details of the new programs 
for “Art in America” which will com- 
mence Saturday night, October 6, and 
specific information in regard to the 
time of the broadcasts and the stations 
privileged to carry them will be given 
later. 

In addition to 


leading museums 


| throughout the country, the following 


organizations have also indorsed “Art 
in America”: American Artists Profes- 


sional League, American Association 
of Museums, American Library Asso- 
| ciation, College Art Association, East- 


Arts Association, Southern States 
| Art League, Western Arts Association, 
and the American Association for Adult 
| Education. 
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RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, Inc.) 


alf 
um 
yun 
nce 
ner 
the 
‘ally 


imu- 


Announce 


that on or about October Ist 
they will occupy the five story building at 


own 


edly 
i’ to 
ners, 
ation 
niza- 
and 
iders 


‘| 12-14 EAST 49th STREET 


y col- 
nave | New York 
irses;: i 
y 

xyrams § 

have 
st im- 
t con- 
‘e ap- 
ms in 
it they 


sure.” furnishings and works of art. Accommodations for seating have been greatly increased, with greater visibility and 
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re 


THE NEW GALLERIES offer the finest facilities for the proper display of every variety and type of furniture, 


6, and 
to the 
tations 
» given 


Age comfort combining toward greater efficiency in the conducting of art auctions. 


The large main gallery for general sales is augmented by several smaller galleries for the display and dispersal of 


books, prints, and coins. A competent department for appraisals will be maintained for valuation for insurance, 
transfer taxation, liquidation proceedings, or for other purposes. 


useums 
llowing 
d ‘‘Art 
Profes- 
yciation 
y Asso- 
n, East- 
1. States 


ciation, 
or Adult 


Invitation is extended to correspond with the Galleries to discuss, without obligation, any matter pertaining to 


disposal of fine art properties at auction. Those who wish to keep posted on the Galleries’ activities may have 
their names placed upon the mailing list gratis. 


OPENING SALE EARLY IN OCTOBER 
UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 


FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS 
DECORATIONS and WORKS of ART 


which were contained in the Chicago residence of 


WARREN WRIGHT, Esq. 


Sold By His Order 


Comprising XVIII century French Furniture; 3 rare XVII century Gobelins Tapestries; magnificent Oriental Rugs; Draperies 
and Textiles; Jade, Coral and Crystal Lamps; a wide variety of Decorative Accessories and Bibelots, including Gold Snuff 


Boxes, Miniatures, Clocks and other rare Objets d’Art. Also a number of modern items of furniture and furnishings of superb 
quality and workmanship. 


EXACT DATES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE TO BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY 


Further information regarding the sale may be had upon application to the Galleries. 


Mr. Harry Hirschman will conduct the sales. 
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PRE-SEASON THOUGHTS 


The New York Art world and even 


the summer colonies have a _ special 


period of quiet in late August and early 


September. A few announcements of 
winter programs create anticipation of 
the excitement that lies just around the 
corner, but in the main, it is a period 
ideal for philosophic contemplation and 
long, long thoughts on art. 

In this mood we have been re-reading 
Robert Henri’s The Art Spirit, which 
though published several ago, 
seems especially pertinent today when | 
American art is striving so desperately 
to realize itself. Looking at the Henris 
in the Century of Progress Exhibition 
and comparing them with the man’s 
spirit revealed in his book and 
teaching, it is apparent that the man 
was far greater than his art. His im- 
mortality lies in the vision he has left 
with his pupils and all those who came 
in contact with him—in his constantly 
reiterated statement that the only true 
art comes from a deeply personal vision 
of the world, unflinchingly sought and 
adhered to. 

At the present moment, this essential 
of art seems rather in danger of being 
lost sight of in an _ over-powering 
enthusiasm for the easier panaceas of 
the American Scene. 
the P.W.A.P. and various other in- 
fluences with undoubted _ sincerity 
sternly bade our artists to look about 
them and paint. These counsels, while 
founded upon excellent principles, 
have the danger in this land of mass 
production of creating a school which 
will follow trends as essentially imita- 
tive as pseudo-French still lifes 
Cezanne and Picasso. 

The past year, certainly a record one 
for the practical encouragement of 
American art, was so full of energetic | 
programs and expanded activity that | 
there was very little time for thought. | 
Our young artists, no matter how much 


years 


as 





Thomas Craven, 


a la 


LARGE MAJOLICA DISH 


Recently acquired by the William Rockhill Nelson Callery of Kansas City from the A. S. Drey Galleries. 


of the 
consciously courted and painstakingly 
achieved, can only lead us into another 
impasse. Our that they 
have finally received aid and recogni- 


canism professional sort, self 


artists, now 
tion from the state, at last owe a recipro- 
obligation. Such books the 
Henri volume and others which empha- 
size the broader and more permanent 
of art, feel, sorely 
needed at the moment in many circles 
where paint brushes are moving more 
briskly than purposefully. 


BOSTON ACQUIRES 
ISLAMIC POTTERY 


BOSTON.—Not long ago the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts obtained, by ap- 
propriation from the Maria Antoinette 
Evans Fund and by a gift from Edward 
Jackson Holmes, a large and 
collection of Islamic pottery, including 
the early red earthenware with graf- 
fito and painted decoration, Rhages 
faience richly painted over the glaze in 
colors and gold lustre, pottery with 
luminous turquoise and deep blue 


cal as 


aspects are, we 


glazes over a design moulded in relief, | 


pottery painted in cobalt blue and 
black, pieces in imitation of the earlier 
metal forms, others in imitation of 
ceramics imported from China. These 
are all well-known types of medieval 


pottery which were made in North Per- | 


sia from the [Xth to the XIVth century. 
They are a valued addition to the Per- 
sian collection for they illustrate the 
development of the craft during one 
of the most brilliant phases of Muham- 
madan ceramics, and reveal how the 
crude, thick earthenware, like peasant 
pottery, was transformed into the col- 
orful ware so distinctive of Persia. 


Cecile Ettlinger, for many years af- 
sociated with the Ehrich-Newhouse 


Galleries. Miss Ettlinger has served on 
the staff of International Studio, con- 





they are helped materially, 
guidance as to the fundamental values 


for which they are aiming. Ameri- 


neeq | ducted a signed art page for the Boston 


| Transcript and for a number of years 


|'served as American correspondent for | 


the German art publication Pantheon. 


varied | 


filiated with Tur Arr News, is now as- | 
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Obituary 





ROGER FRY 


Roger Fry, who has long had an out- 


standing international reputation as 


| one of the most progressive and author- 


itative of contemporary art critics and 
historians, died in London on Septem- 
ber 9 at the age of sixty-seven, At the 


time of his death he held the Slade Pro- | 


|fessorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge 


|and was also one of the editors of The 


Burlington Magazine and a frequent 
contributor to its pages. Mr. Fry 
| brought to his career unusually rich en- 
dowments. His disciplined scholarship 
was combined with courage, vision and 
creative imagination. In this country 
he is best known as a critic, although 
he was also active as a painter over a 
long period of years, and held frequent 
exhibitions in London galleries. Dur- 
ing the period between 1906 and 1908, 
Fry held the post of curator of paint- 
|ings at the Metropolitan Museum, a 
position which was created for him at 
the suggestion of the elder J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Fry’s courage and uncompromising 
habit of standing by his convictions in 
the face of strong opposition from pow- 
erful sources, was displayed most 
strongly in 1912, when his sponsorship 
of Cezanne and the post Impressionists 
aroused great resentment among Brit- 
ish academicians and other art leaders 
in England. His championship of what 
was generally dismissed as mad in art 
was the more irritating to conservative 
colleagues, since Fry’s knowledge in 


able and his pen eloquent. That his en- 


has abundantly proved and Fry lived 
to see his prophecies fulfilled. 

The range of Roger IFry’s interests 
are revealed by his many published vol- 
umes, written in a clear and scintillat- 
ing prose that is all too rare among art 

historians. His was a thoroughly di- 
| gested scholarship and his feeling for 
| painting was always strongly tinctured 





the field of old masters was unassail- | 


thusiasms were based upon a genuine | 
vision of true and, coming values, time 
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stitute, Professor Perry had studied at 
he Massachusetts Normal Art School 
and had also taken architectural work 
inder Langerfeldt, Higgins and Pierre 
Millet, Various positions held between 
| 1875 and 1887, all in the field of art edu- 
cation, helped him to develop individual 
|} ideas in this work, which was then in 
its infancy in this country. During his 
long career at Pratt, he saw the enroll- 
ment of the school grow from a little 
group of twelve to about 4000 students, 

Mr. Perry was also one of the mem- 
bers of the board of regents in charge 
of the organization of the American 
Federation of Fine Arts, which was 
formed in Washington in 1909 and now 
has more than two hundred chapters. 
The deceased was also well known as 
4 lecturer on various phases of art and 
was the author of two books on Egypt 
as well as of many magazine articles. 
He was a member of the Rembrandt 
Club, of the National Arts Club and of 
‘he American Federation of Arts. 


D. H. MORRISON 


The 
von 


Rev. David 


recognition 


H. 


as 


Morrison, who 
while 
pastor of the 
‘hurch of the Son of Man, died on Sep- 


He 


an artist 





serving as associate 
' 
| ember 4 at the age of forty-nine. 
| was an officer of several art societies 
ind one of his canvases, “Union 
Square” was purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1932. Mr. Morrison 
was active in the Art Student's League, 
was treasurer of the Salons of America 
jand of the Hamilton Easter Field 
Foundation. He was also a member of 
the Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Engravers. The majority of the artist’s 
work was devoted to city scenes, and 
he took especial delight in depicting the 
colorful life of Union Square, near 
which he had his studio. 


PERCIVAL GASKELL 





Mr. 
R.E,., 


at the age of sixty-six, was known of 


George Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., 
who died this summer in London 


|late years almost exclusively as an en- 
graver, though he formerly painted in 
both oil and water-colour. He was for 
many years headmaster of the Poly- 
| technic School of Art, Regent Street. 


ROWLEY SMART 


DERUTA, circa 1520 


by a realization of essentially human 
and emotional values. Hence his vol- 
umes are widely read, both by the lay- 
man and the specialist and have meat 
for both. In the realm of pure aesthet- The English landscape painter, Row- 
ics, Fry’s credo is brilliantly voiced in 


oS, ’ ad ley Smart, died in August at Longnor, 
J ahd and Design, Transformation, and | Staffs, of tuberculosis. In an exhibition 
Architectural Heresies of a Painter. In| ; 
the field of modern art. his book on | held at the Leger Galleries last year, 
Matisse has a high ranking, while the the artist won recognition for his archi- 
monographs on Bellini, Reynolds and tectural views of Paris. His best inter- 
Veronese are notable for their rich in- | pretations of English scenes were done 
terpretative contributions, as well as|in watercolor, which he handled very 
their scholarship. Fry’s most recent | Sensitively. The most recent display of 
volume was Characteristics of French | the artist’s work was that held at the 
Art, published in 1933. | City Art Gallery in Manchester late last 
Fry is also remembered as one of the | ¥©2": This allery ~~ oe characteris- 
| three experts called by Sir Joseph Du- ig work by mers entitled “The Wheat- 
| veen in the famous dispute with Mme. sheat Hotel. 
| Andree Hahn over the authenticity of 
|the latter’s “La Belle Ferronniere,” 
|claimed as a work of da Vinci. Fry’s 
|opinion that work was “only a copy” 
| was coincided in by the two other world 
| famous authorities called in on the case British artist, died in London on July 
| sir Charles Holmes of the National | 93. Examples of her work are to be 
| Gallery, and Dr. F. Schmidt-Degener, a | ~ : 
| director of the Amsterdam Museum. | f0und in the permanent collections of 
| | the galleries in Dundee, Aberdeen, the 


| Mr. Fry was a son of the late Right laeneial M | M 

| : . . A TE ar J) se > see 

| Honorable Sir Edward Fry, a promin- lge yh mseum, tne | —— 
Royal de l’Armee in Brussels and in 


ent jurist and was educated at Clifton | on : : ; 
P > aga Reape | the Victoria and Albert. Miss Paterson 
and King’s Colleges. Later he studied | — . x : 
a AE an : was a member of the Royal Scottish 
painting under Francis Bate and then re 7 * mise | Aiea: Pe at as 
|econtinued his studies in Pari As | Water Color Society, the Societe In- 
. ‘| ternationale des Aquarellistes of Paris, 


| painter, Fry first commenced _as a\ the Society of Women Artists and the 
watercolorist in the tradition of Girton, Women’s Art Association of Canada 


but was later strongly influenced by his 
|love of the impressionists. His land- | E 

HENRY BROWN 
FULLER 


scapes and still lifes, though enjoying 





o 
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EMILY PATERSON 


Emily Murray Paterson, well known 


|considerable popularity in England | 
| were sensitive rather than powerful 
|}and Fry’s fame will undoubtedly rest | 
|; upon his contributions to criticism and 
|contemporary aesthetics, rather than | 


} CC 
upon his purely creative achievements. 


Henry Brown Fuller, Associate Na- 
tional Academician and son of the fa- 
| mous American artist, George Fuller, 
| died in New Orleans on July 17 at the 
jage of sixty-three. Among the major 
honors received by the artist during his 
| lifetime were the bronze medal at the 
Buffalo Exposition of 1901; the Carne 
gie Medal for his ‘Triumph of Truth 
August 23 in Stoneham, Mass., at the |Over Error” in the Winter Academy 
|age of seventy-eight. In addition to| exhibition of 1908 and a silver medal 
| his work in teaching art and as director | for his work in San Francisco in 1915. 
| of the school, Professor Perry travelled The artist was credited with the in- 


| 
| WALTER S. PERRY 


¥ : 

Walter Scott Perry, who served forty- 
| one years as director of the art school 
|of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, died on 


| e ® * x ® > : ® 

| extensively both in Europe and the Far | vention of mellow-tint etching. The 
East, where he conducted extensive| works for which he is most widely 
studies in various fields. Prior to his | known are “Illusions” and “Life Dis- 





|long and valuable work with Pratt In-| arming Death.” 
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Saturday, September 15, 1934 


The Art News 


RAINS GALLERIES TAKE FINE NEW BUILDING 


Dispersal in Early October 
of Warren Wright Furniture 
Will Give Brilliant Opening 
To New Galleries. 


The Rains Auction Rooms announce 
their removal about the end of Septem- 
ber to handsome new galleries occupy- 
12 


Extensive al- 


ing the entire five story building at 


and 14 East 49th Street. 
terations on those premises will great- 


ly increase the facilities of the gal- 


leries, which will have about 8,500 
square feet of exhibition space. There 
will also be a large main gallery with a 
balcony, providing a much larger seat- 
ing capacity than in the old quarters. 
Other features of the new installation 
will include separate book and print 
galleries, so arranged that art and lit- 
erary sales can be held simultaneous- 
ly. An abundance of wall space, insur- 
ing effective display of paintings and 
prints is another highly important as- 
set of the new building. 

In general, remodeling has been 
carefully planned with a view to pro-| 
viding the most efficient and attractive | 
type of exhibition and sales at auction | 
that 


modern equipment can produce. 


The design of the stage, with its spe- | 


cial appliances for displaying tapes- 
tries and rugs and the attention paid 
to the lighting system throughout the | 
galleries, indicative the fine | 
equipment throughout these new quar- 


ters. The main galleries are on the first | 


are of 


floor, a short flight up from the street; | 
the book department is in the lower | 
gallery on the street level. The offices 
will occupy the second floor, while the 
three remaining levels will, the 
present, reserved cataloguing 


for 


be for 
purposes. 

The first sale of the new galleries, 
which is planned for the first week in 
October, will fittingly usher in the sea- 
son with offerings of unusual distinc- 
tion. This dispersal will be devoted en- 
tirely to the furniture and furnishings 
contained in the Chicago residence of 
Warren Wright Esq., to be sold by his 
order at unrestricted auction. This well 
known Chicagoan is giving up his resi- 
dence at 209 Lake Shore Drive, as he | 
now divides his time between his es- | 
tate on Calumet Farms, Kentucky, his 
home in Florida and a third country 


estate. 

The outstanding feature of the sale 
is the group of Louis XV and XVI fur- 
niture, including many rare specimens 


of a quality seldom appearing on the 
auction market. Noteworthy among 
these is a Louis XV kingwood writing | 
table with the original mounts and an 
Oval gallery-table of the same period, | 
superbly inlaid with French pastoral 


; scenes, 





BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY CANAPE 


FRENCH, LOUIS XV PERIOD 


This fine specimen, which haus a matching pair of armchairs, is included in the notable group of French furniture 


in the Warren Wright collection, to be sold at the new Rains Galleries the first week in Octob 


both of which were secured 


| from Symons, Inc. Of the Louis XVI 


period there is a beautifully inlaid 
gaming table in kingwood and mar- 
quetry, which came from French & 


Company. Among the examples nota- 
ble for their exquisite upholstery are 
several sofas and bergeres of Louis XV 
style, covered in XVIth century Geno- 
ese velvet, purchased from P.W.French 
& Company and a Louis XV canape 


| with two matching chairs, covered in 


exquisite needlepoint, reputed to have 
been in the Rothschild collection and 
secured from Charles of London. 


Other beautiful antique specimens 
include several XVIIIth century pieces 
secured from Symons, Ine., which 
were formerly in the famous Wallace 
collection in London. Among these are 
a small writing table black 


and a 


lacquer console table decorated with | 


Chinese Chippendale motives. Other 


fine pieces which came from Charles | 
of London number a pair of Louis XVI | 
| needlework 


bergeres and a Venetian 
three-panel screen, covered in XVIIIth 
century embroidered brocade. The 
modern furniture which appears in the 
dispersal forms an _ interesting 
group, notable for its superb quality 
and workmanship. 


also 


A fitting background for the exquis- 


| ite furniture in Mr. Wright’s residence 
|is to be found in the three important 


XVIIth century Gobelin tapestries of- 
fered in the collection. The largest of 
these is “Love of the Gods,” also known 








HOWARD 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 


as the “Capture of Europa.” It is a 
splendid example of the weaver’s art 
with rich reds, greens and browns fig- 
| uring as the predominating notes in the 
| color harmony. The tapestry, which is 
a long narrow panel, measuring 8 feet 
4 inches by 


18 feet 3 inches, is com- 
| plete with the original floral border. 

The other two tapestries in the dis- 
| persal are a pair of panels depicting 
incidents in “The Life of Telemachus.” 
One shows Telemachus ordering the 
execution of the undesirable suitors, 
whom he finds besieging his mother, 
upon his unexpected return from the 
twenty year search for Ulysses. The 
other hanging depicts Telemachus as 
an infant, being given into the care of 
|the herald, Medon, as his father de- 
| parts for the Trojan wars. This pair of 
hangings are executed the 
technique of the 





in finest 


by Jean van der Voos after cartoons 
by Francois Rougiers. The predomi- 
nating colors are reds, blues, greens 
and browns, beautifully softened and 
mellowed by age. They are complete 
with the original borders and are ap- 
proximately 11 feet high by 9 feet wide. 

Rich textiles, draperies and several 
rare Oriental rugs, including a number 
of old silk Kashans also appear in the 


measuring 19 feet 5 inches by 12 feet 
4 inches and in perfect condition, is 
considered one of the finest large 
Kashans ever offered at auction. There 
are also several large Austrian hand 
|tufted rugs, made 





to order in 





| 


robelins manufactory | 


collection. One of the latter, a carpet | 





| tions 


| upon 
the | 


;of small 


pO eT. 


, charming floral designs of the Aubus- 


son and Savonnerie carpets. 

Objets dart and decorative acces- 
sories include fine jade, coral and crys- 
tal lamps from E. I. Farmer & Com- 
pany and various bibelots, featuring 
among the gold snuff boxes, a speci- 
men which was originally in the En- 
rico Caruso collection. Other valuable 
items in this group comprise a gold 


mounted pendant of diamonds and 


amethysts made by Lalique of Paris | 


for Sarah Bernhardt; a gold and 
carved garnet bust of Cleopatra, for- 


merly in the collection of the late Earl 


|of Carnarvon and a set of five XVIIIth | 


century miniatures in Oriental pearl 
frames from the Cockshutt collection. 
the 
exquisite 


From 
an 


Wallace collection come 

gold and agate clock 
studded with diamonds and rubies and 
two pairs of XVIIIth century Dresden 
candelabra. Of special interest among 
the lamps are a pair of antique por- 
phyry pedestals, to which alabaster 
lighting attachments have been added, 
originally owned by Josephine Bona- 
p*rte in the Villa Borghese. A variety 
table objects, crystal and 
china, floor and table lamps, silver, 
lace, prints and etchings, round out the 
sale. 


A number of fine oil paintings which 
adorned the walls of the residence will 
be offered by the galleries at a later 
date. The definite dates of the exhibi- 
and sales, together with any 
other information desired, may be had 
application at the Rains Gal- 
leries, 12-14 East 49th Street. 


| 
| 


| Cezanne, which illustrate the develop- 
| ment 





RECENT ART 





LILLIE O. BLISS COLLEC- 
TION, 1934 


Publisher: The Museum of 
Modern Art 


Price: $3.50, cloth; $1.50, paper 

This most recent volume in the Mu 
seum of Modern Art series is the story 
of how one of the most interesting col- 


lections of modern art in America was 


| assembled. Its most important section is 
|composed of 


twenty-six works by 


of the artist with remarkable 


| completeness. This is the subject of a 


special article in the book by Jerome 
Klein. In addition to Mr. Klein’s article, 
the book contains an introduction by 
A. Conger Goodyear, President of the 
Museum, a survey of the collection by 
Mr. Barr, and a short biography of each 
artist represented. A feature of great 
interest and value is the minutely de- 
tailed history of every painting, draw- 
ing or other work in the collection. Not 
only are the circumstances under 
which the painting was made described, 
wherever possible, but its progress is 
traced from the artist, through the 
| hands of one or many purchasers, to 
its final place in the collection, Bibli- 


ographies of each work are also given. 
There are ninety-three plates. 


Months of scholarly research have 
been spent in the preparation of The 
Lillie P. Bliss Collection, 1934, as a 
tribute to the late Miss Bliss. Asis well 
known, she left her colleccion to The 
| Museum of Modern Art as a provisional 
| bequest, the terms of which were ful- 
filled by the Museum last spring when 
it raised an endowment fund of over 
$600,000. Miss Bliss was one of the 
founders of the Museum in 1929, and its 
first Vice-President, 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO—The University of Chi- 
cago Press has just issued the first 
volume of a series of three books on 
“The Meaning of Art.” The book 
| bears the title of Plastic Redirections 
jin Twentieth Century Painting by 
James Johnson Sweeney. The series 
is issued under the auspices of The 
Renaissance Society of the University 
of Chicago. The first edition of Mr. 
Sweeney’s book was virtually sold out 
before it had gone to press. The 
second volume, The Meaning of Unin- 
telligibility in Modern Art, by Edward 
Francis Rothschild, will be ready short- 





ly. It is designed to clarify the rela- 
tions between modern painting, litera- 
ture, architecture, music, science, poli- 
tics, industry. The third volume, 
Seurat and the Evolution of ‘La Grande 
Jatte,’ by Daniel Catton Rich, Associate 
| Curator of Painting at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, will follow in the early 
winter. Mr. Rich treats this “corner 
stone of modern painting” from an un- 
usual angle—the elements of design 
and their structure, the pictorial de- 
vices, line, color and space that Seurat 
| employed. 
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NOTABLE FINDS | 
MADE IN CORINTH. 


PRINCETON.—tThe discovery of im- | 
portant buildings in three sections of 
the market place of ancient Corinth 
and of a temple as yet unidentified 
was announced on August 30 in The 
New York Times by Dr. Richard Still-! 
well, director of the American Schoo! | 
of Classical Studies at Athens, which | 
supported the excavations this Spring. | 

Dr. Stillwell, who is an Assistant Pro- | 
fessor of Art and Archaeology at | 
Princeton University, was leader of the 
expedition which worked in the agora | 
of the old city from the middle of March 
to the end of June. 

The outstanding structure unearthed 
was on the south side of the agora and 
probably was the headquarters of one 
of the great banking and shipping | 
unions of antiquity. 

Dating from the first century of the 
Christian era and with its lower part 
well preserved, the building is fea-| 
tured by beautiful mosaic floors, still | 
intact, in three adjoining rooms. The 
middle panel of the central room de- 
picts a female figure holding a neck- | 
lace in her hand, sitting on a triton, | 
while cupids are astride bull-headed 
marine monsters. 

Along the west side of the market 
place a series of shops with porticoes 
in front has been unearthed, forming 
the termination of the agora on that 
side. A flight of stairs in the middle 
led up to a temple. Four of its columns, 
thrown down by an earthquake, were 
well enough preserved for the excava- 
tors to set them up again topped by 
part of their cornice. 

Outstanding among the lesser finds 
is the flute of the Vth century B. C., 
made of bone jointed together and more 





!centaur and the 





than a foot long. A large female figure 
of a type which derives from statues 
of Demeter, Greek Goddess of Agricul- 
ture, was the most important statue 
found. This is a Roman copy of a Greek 


EARLY TEMPLE 
FOUND IN IRAQ 


CHICAGO—Excavation of a large 
temple and magnificent sculptures at 
the site of the Palace of Khorsabad, 
built by King Sargon of Assyria, has 
been reported to the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago by Dr. 
Henry Frankfort, director of the insti- 
tute’s Iraq expedition. The 
Khorsabad is in charge of Gordon 
Loud, one of the architects of the ex- 
pedition. 
the following account of the interest- 
ing finds made: 

“The temple, 420 to 250 feet in area, 
was dedicated to Nabu, god of scribes 
and historians. It was connected with 


The central shrine where the statue 
of the god stood has been uncovered. 

“The stonework on either side of the 
steps leading to the platform bears in- 
scriptions, among them a prayer of 
Sargon to the deity. 

“Remarkable carved ivories which 
ornamented wooden caskets were 
found in the temple. Some of the carv- 
ings show Egyptian influence, while 
others represent a Phoenician motive 


| of winged sphinxes. An ivory fragment 


showing a woman looking out of a win- 
dow is among the carvings. 


| 
| 
| 


| sensitive 
work at | 


The Art News 








LONDON NOTES 





The most important summer acquisi- 
tion of the National Gallery is a mag- 
nificent Corot figure subject which is 
a remarkable embodiment of the most 
qualities of the 
genius. Roger Fry, writing of this “Por- 
trait of a Woman” in the August Bur- 


| lington, says in part: “Corot executed 


The New York Times gives | 


| conceived ideas... 


master’s | 


it, one guesses with a kind of feverish | 
excitement and with a reckless disre- 


gard of all conventions and all 


|ried through under pressure of a con- 





“Bronze door hinges, with embossed | 


and engraved designs of bulls, men, 
and mythological creatures such as the 
mermaid, had also 
been discovered.” 


original of the late Vth century B. C., 
while a Winged Victory in marble also 
was unearthed. 

The great quantities of Hellenistic 
and Byzantine pottery dug up includes 
a trick wine jug, which must have been 
owned by a practical joker. Its neck 
extends down so far that even 
the jug is full of liquid none can be 
poured out. 








JOHN 
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NEW YORK 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


when | 


| stant and unfaltering 
| Sargon’s palace by a fine stone viaduct. | * 


inspiration.” 
os 7 


pre- | 
. It is a work Car- | 


| in 
| restoration 


The National Arts Collections Fund | 
|} has recently bought and presented to | 


the Victoria and Albert Museum a mag- 
nificent English XVIIth century bed 
valance, depicting a hunting scene. 
This specimen, which exemplifies the 
finest work of the Warwickshire weav- 
ers in William Sheldon’s factory at 


| Barcheston, was part of the late Colo- 
|nel Henry Howard’s famous collection. 


Both the colors and the design are re- 

markably fresh and spirited. The val- 

ance is over nineteen feet long. 
» ® ok 

A painting in bad condition 

was bought at an anonymous sale at 


| Christie’s in July by the Leeds Art Col- 





lections Fund for 120 guineas, has been 
restored and found to be a Cotman 
landscape worth three times the figure 


| paid. The work, which is entitled “On 


the Banks of the Yare,” is now dis- 
played at the Leeds Art Gallery. Mr. 


which | 


| dallions 


| Herbert 


lection, has recently been presented to 
the Birmingham Art Gallery by Sir 
Charles Hyde. The picture, which is 
entitled “The Distressed Poet,” was 
given by the artist to Mrs. Draper, 
Queen Caroline’s midwife, and at her 
death it was sold to a solicitor. The 
subject is well known from engravings 


that differ somewhat from the paint- | 
ing. 
* 7 * 
LONDON.—Wall paintings nine hun- 


dred years old have just come to light 
Norwich Cathedral as the result of 
work by Professor Tris- 
tram, of the Royal College of Art, The 
London News Chronicle reports. 
Especially interesting are three me- 
supposed to depict the life 
story of the Cathedral Founder, Bishop 
de Losinga. The paintings 


bear out in a remarkable way the tra-| 


dition that Losinga built the cathedral 


> : . . | 
as a penance for buying the bishopric. | 


One medallion shows the cleric pass. 
ing money across a table. The next 
shows him clothed in the full robes of 


la bishop with hands joined in prayer, 





Philip Hendy, the Director, states that | 
the picture disappeared after having | 
being exhibited in London in 1903, at | 


which time many experts advocated 
its purchase for the National Gallery. 
- * * 


A lively Hogarth subject painting, 


| formerly in the Duke of Grosvenor’s col- 








/ and 


| Mural 


and the last one is a picture of the 
completed cathedral. 

Professor Tristram says the 
ings may last another hundred years. 
~ a * 
of the Edwin 
Memorial Scholarships for 
Painting announce that the 
award of scholarships which has been 
suspended since 1931 is to be resumed. 
Two minor scholarships (for study in 
London), each of the value of £125 
per annum and tenable for two years, 
one major scholarship 
travel in Italy) of the value of £300 
per annum and tenable for two years, 
are now offered. 


The council Austin 


Abbey 


FRANK T. SABIN 


154, NEW BOND STREET 


(for 





Saturday, September 15, 1934 


WHITNEY MUSEUM 


TO SEND OUT ART 


Such interest was evoked last sea- 
son by the traveling exhibit of oil paint- 
ings from the permanent collection of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
that this season will see three such 
exhibitions circulated by the Museum. 
The first of these, consisting of twen- 
ty-five medium sized canvases will tour 


the eastern coast. Its first display, 
opening September 23rd, will be at Le- 
high University in Bethlehem, Penn- 
| Sylvania. The itinerary then includes, 
in the order named, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Academy of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; Washington 


County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

A second exhibit, of large canvases, 
will be sent to Cmaha, Nebraska; Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. 
Twenty-five to thirty of the most im- 
portant paintings from the Museum’s 
collection will constitute this circuit 
show. A third traveling show will be 
comprised of prints and drawings. It is 
scheduled for exhibition in the South- 
west during the winter. 

Plans for exhibitions at the Museum 
have been decided upon and will be 
announced shortly. Among these will 


|be the Second Biennial Exhibition of 
paint- | 


Contemporary American Paintings. 
SHREVEPORT 


Shreveport celebrated the opening 
of its Southwestern Institute of Arts 
Sept. 12. Arthur C. Morgan, the well 
known southern sculptor and former 
director of fine arts at Centenary Col- 
lege, was named head of the new or- 
ganization. The Institute, besides con- 
ducting a school, will hold exhibitions 
and lectures of national scope and in- 


| terest. 
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Saturday, September 15, 1934 


Of Education 


The Metropolitan's plans for the de- 
elopment and expansion of its educa- | 
tional program, to which a major part | 
of the September BULLETIN is devoted, 


are described in a separate article. In 
connection with this departure, Mr. | 
William M. Ivins has contributed a 


brilliant essay to the BULLETIN dealing | 
with many little understood psycholog- 
ical aspects of art appreciation. We re- | 


gret that space limitations prevent the |} 


reprinting Of this essay in its entirety, 
but the following excerpts present the 
major thesis: 

_.. “In practice popular education in 
a museum is little more than encourag- 
and aiding 
and 


make first-| 


intimate acquaintance 


ing people to 
hand with 
works of art, and, as a Means to that, 
of helping them to learn how to see 
with their own eyes. Perhaps as good a 
way as any of understanding the word 


‘aesthetic’ (from the Greek for sensa- |} 


tion) is to remember that its opposite 


or negative is ‘anaesthetic’ (from the 
Greek for lack of sensation). 

“The importance of seeing for one- 
self and having faith in what one actu- 
ally sees can hardly be overrated. For 
human beings 


countless generations 


have distrusted their eyesight and 
taken refuge from the glare behind 
what may be described as the many 


colored driving glasses of metaphysical 
ideas and beliefs. ... 

“Thus before people can hope to un- 
derstand unfamiliar works of art, they 
must somehow learn or be helped to 
take off their habitual driving glasses 


| they must 





so that they will be able to use their’ 


in a Museum 


naked eyes, and then after a while 
learn or be helped to put 
other people’s driving glasses on and 


to see through them. The first experi- 


|} ence is very wonderful indeed, but the 


|} eyes and later, having found his eyes, | kind cannot be learned by rote or un- 


second is even more exciting and mar- | 


vellous because it enables us to see and 
to understand all kinds of things that 


otherwise would be so strange that they 


would be absolutely meaningless or re- 


pugnant to us. This ability to see 


through other people’s glasses is the| objects into sources of exciting adven- 


| ture. 
problems— } 


greatest of all ways to sympathy with 
other people’s ideas and 
and without that sympathy there can be 
no understanding of their works of art. 
Particularly this true of all the 
changes that different materials, fash- 
ions, social conditions, 
faiths effected 


is 


and 
the 


religious 


have in ideals of 


beauty and expression. And so unless, | 


when we want to, we can put On our an.- 
cestors’ spectacles, 
think that 


we are certain to 
many of the things they 
made and found beautiful and exciting 
are dull and ugly. In doing this we are 
really doing little more than calling 
our forefathers stupid and unintelli- 
gent, and for less than that many a 
man has been knocked down and many 
a woman sent to Coventry. So long as 
we accuse them in this way we are nev- 
er going to understand them or have 
sympathy with them. Keats once said, 


‘We never understand really fine things | 


unti! we have gone the same steps as 
the author.’ 

“Experience has proved that a sym- 
pathetic speaker who is acquainted 
both with the objects in a museum and 


|; mere 


;} adventure of art. 
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the people who come to it can help| quently there is no way of distinguish- 
greatly in enabling the unaccustomed | ing between the knowledge and the ad- 


visitor to see, first, through his own 


| venture because they are inseparably 


ene and the same. Knowledge of this 


through the spectacles of others, in- | derstood by recipe, for, as everyone 
| knows, the surest way to rob adventure 


stead of through his prejudices, his 
lack of familiarity, and especially his 
metaphysical theories of how things 
really are and should be (all trees are 
green). Such a speaker can often by a 
phrase blow away a blinding 
smoke screen and by so doing turn an 
object that is merely odd or queer into 


a fascinating thing and transform other 


“And this possibly is the most impor- 
tant thing in the museum for most of 
its visitors—the vast and endless op- 
portunity for adventure that it affords. 
While other people can cook our meals 
and black our shoes for us, none but 
ourselves can eat our dinners or have 
our adventures for us. A Vicarious ad- 
venture is merely a story that someone 
tells us. If we want adenture we have 
got to have it ourselves, for there is no 
way of having it both second-hand and 
real. Thus no one, not even the ablest 
instructor or writer, can give us the 
The instructor can 
help us in many ways, can give us hints 
and advice, can encourage us to go into 
the water and try to swim, give us heart 
when we are afraid or uncomfortable, 
coach us in our stroke, and make us 
take that dive again and again until 
we can do it easily and without doing 
bellyflops. But no one, no matter how 
much as he has been told or how much 
he has read, can know the delicious rush 
of air and water along his body that 
welcomes the diver in his plunge, until 
he has actually experienced it himself. 
All first-hand knowledge is thus the re- 
sult of a personal adventure, and fre- 








of its adventurousness is to reduce it 
to formulae and certainty of outcome. 
The poll parrot lives in a cage and its 
talk is wearisome and meaningless. 


“Because of all this, popular educa- 
tional work in a museum consists in 
largest measure not in book learning 
or the doing of sums or the memoriz- 
ing of names, as in school, but in help- 
ing people to see and through seeing 
to make the acquaintance of works of 
art. Making the acquaintance of a work 
of art is not the same as merely seeing 
it. It is much like making the acquaint- 
ance of another man or woman, per- 
haps even more like making the ac- 
quaintance of a shy child. No one, not 
even the most learned or the most sym- 
pathetic person in the world, can do 
more than bring two people together, 
or, in the words of social intercourse, 
introduce them to one another. Inti- 
mate acquaintance between them, and 
especially deep friendship with all its 
understanding, is something that some- 
how those two people must accomplish 
for themselves. This, however, does not 
mean that there is no such thing as a 
technique of making friends, especial- 
ly with shy and silent children. The 
rules of this technique consist chiefly 
of advice about things not to do. 

“Thus if we would know a work of 
art, whether or not we ultimately like 
it, we must not, in the beginning, take 
an unfriendiy or intolerant attitude to- 
ward it. Like a timid child a work of 
art rarely talks to the person who flus- 
ters or blusters at it, and even more 
rarely does it talk to the person who 
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person who regards it as an opportuni- 
ty or an excuse for ‘showing off,’ The 
person who coos, or basks, or who sim- 
ply has to rearrange the small boy’s 
tie and clean his ears and set him to 
doing something other than the thing 
he is actually about, is apt to remain 
in as deep ignorance of a work of art 
as of the small boy—and for the same 
reasons. Did not Goethe once remark 
that if you would know how cherries 
taste you must ask the birds and the 
little children? The only way of getting 
a work of art to surrender to you is 
first to surrender yourself to it, which 
is little more than a variation of the 
ancient adage that whosoever would 
find himself must first lose himself. As 
one remembers the final word in the 
wisest of all books about fishing, it was 
the behest of the greatest of all fisher- 
men for souls ‘that ye study to be 
quiet.’ Little advice of greater value 
can be given to the person who would 
know works of art. 


“There is much talk in the world 
about taste and the necessity of incul- 
cating good taste. If we think it out 
carefully we cannot help discovering 
that when a person has actually learned 
to see and, trusting the evidence of his 
sight, to see through the eyes of others, 
he has no call to think about taste, 
either good or bad. If, as maintained 
above, acquaintance with art is only to 
be obtained as a wholly personal and 
very great adventure, taste falls com- 
pletely out of the picture—for it is im- 
possible to think of a great adventure 
as being in good or bad or any other 
kind of taste. 

“Thus the person who undertakes to 
tell another what he should experience 
in the presence of a work of art, so far 
from illuminating it, hides it under his 
cloak. The man or woman who takes 
another’s word for the personal value 


starts the conversation by making per-| to him or her of a work of art should 


sonal remarks. 


jremember another of Halifax’s re- 


“Neither a child nor a work of art, marks—that ‘Men who borrow their 


talks very much to a person who wants 


to do all the talking, especially to a| Debts.’” 


Opinions can never repay their 
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FOGG ACOUIRES 
ART FROM SPAIN 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Museum has re- 
ceived as a gift from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment an important sculptured col- 
umn and a double capital, both of the 
XIIth century, and a group of primi 
tive bronzes and pottery. The column is 
one of three, each sculptured with the 
figure of three apostles, which once sup- 
ported the altar over the tomb of St. 
James at Santiago de Compostela, the 
fourth being missing. The figures are 
those of St. Jude, St. Simon and St. 
Matthias, and “as sculpture are re- 
markable for the elegance of their cal- 
ligraphic line, for the refinement of 
their modeling and for their tender 
emotion,” the Bulletin reports. 


“The date of the columns was a much 
debated problem until the late Profes- 
sor A. Kingsley Porter, from investiga- 
tion of the documentary history of the 
altar of St James, determined that 
they could have been sculptured on one 
of two occasions only. They may have 
been made in 1105 in the cathedral of 
Santiago, when a new slab was set on 
the original altar, which had been in 
place over the tomb of the apostle since 
the discovery of his body in the ninth 
century. If so, they were removed in 
1135, with part of this original altar, 
to the Benedictine monastery of San 
Pelayo de Antealtares. They may, how- 
ever, have been made in the monastery 
in 1135 when that part of the original 
altar was brought there. In either case 
the column has the extraordinary in- 
terest of having once belonged to one 
of the most famous shrines of mediae- | 
val Christendom. 


“In style, the sculpture is closely re- 
lated to that of the Puerta de las Plate- | 


rias of the cathedral of Santiago. That | 
is to say that it is a fine type of that 
famous school of Romanesque sculpture 
which flourished in Spain and southern 
France at the end of the XIth century | 
and the beginning of the XIIth, the 
chief monuments of which are the por- 
tal of the cathedral of Santiago already 
mentioned, the portal of San Isidoro 
of Leon and the transept portal of St. 
Sernin of Toulouse. As to the origin of | 
this style and the chronology of the| 
sculpture of the portals, these are still 
matters of archaeological controversy. 

“The capital comes from the cloister 
of the monastery of Santa Maria de 
Aguilar de Campoo (Palencia), which} 
though it is in ruins is the most impor- 
tant construction now existing in 
Spain of the fathers of Prémontré. | 
The fathers established themselves in 
Aguilar in 1161, but the cloister was 
built at a date not far from 1209 

“There are two distinct types of capi-| 
tals from the cloister. Archaeologists 
believe that only those with simple 
foliate decoration are contemporaneous 
with the cloister, while those which 
have rich Romanesque carving are of 
the earlier century, perhaps dating | 
from 1161. To this earlier group the 
museum’s capital certainly belongs. It} 
is decorated with griffins entwined with 
vines, a type that comes from an an- 
cient Romanesque tradition. Among its 
most notable examples are some XIth 
century capitals in the cloister of Santo 
Domingo de Silos, but at Silos there 
are others of the same class which were 
made in the XIIth century. From the 
close resemblance of the Fogg capital 
to two of the latter, with griffins en- 
twined with vines, it seems possible 
that it was copied from these. 


“As part of the Spanish gift, the Mu- 
seum received twenty-four small bronze 
figurines found in the sanctuary at Des- 
penaperros and Castellar de Santiste- 
ban, in Southern Spain, on the route 
of the present Madrid-Seville railway. 
The Collado de los Jardines at Des- 
penaperros, excavated in 1917 and 1918 
by the Spanish archaeologists Celvo 
and Cabré, yielded several thousand of 
these figures, which have been inter- 
preted as votive offerings either to the | 
Lusitanian god of war, Neto, or to va- 
rious demi-gods supposed to rule over 
the minerals of this rich mining dis-| 
trict. They were produced apparently | 
over a period of six to eight centuries, | 
the earliest examples, of the VIth cen-| 
tury B.C., showing a marked influence | 
of archaic Greek sculpture, and the 
later ones betraying some traces of con- | 
tact with the Hellenistic and Roman 
styles. From the evidence of pottery 
found with the figurines, the chronolog- | 
ical development seems to have been 
one of degeneration, from a skilled 
archaic style to a practically amor-| 
phous rendition of the human figure 
The Museum’s group offers an interest- 
ing selection of the various types and 
probably covers almost the whole pe- 
riod of production.” 


' 





| mittee, 


The Metropolitan 
Plans Exhibition 
Of Industrial Art 


The forthcom- 
ing Industrial design exhibition, which 
we reprint the 


July Bulletin, promises to be an event 


announcement of its 


from Metropolitan's 


indica- 
inter- 
est and sponsorship of developments in 
contemporary aesthetics. 

Following the general pattern of its 
important exhibition of 1929, the 
seum will offer during November and 
December of this year a comprehensive 
display of contemporary American in- 
dustrial art. This will be the thirteenth 
in the series of industrial art exhibi- 
tions and will mark the progress of 
design over a five-year period, notably 
in the field of home furnishings. 

It will be recalled that the 1929 ex- 
hibition contained only specially 
signed material; such will also be the 
case this year. On the other hand, the 
twelfth exhibition, held in 1931, 
sisted only of items from actual stock 
in the open market and demonstrated 


of exceptional interest and is 


tive of the museum’s continued 


how rapidly the general interest in con-| American school is represented at An- 
temporary design had spread, through | 


dle- | 


Mu- | 


| the 


con- | 


the fact that though it contained only | 


half as many objects as its predecessor, 
there were twice as many exhibitors; 
in other words, really a _ four-to-one 
ratio, a hopeful sign to those who fol- 
low trends of design and seek to find 


| in them some response to the needs and 


desires of the day, namely, a contem- 
porary art expression. 

This year the Museum has again en- 
listed the aid of a Coéperating Com- 
though its organization has 


| taken quite a different form from that 
| of 1929. According to the scheme of in- 
| stallation, the Gallery of Special Ex- 


hibitions will give the impression of 
three related galleries. The Museum 
has invited three architects, Paul Phil- 
ippe Cret, Arthur Lomis Harmon, and 
Ely Jacques Kahn, to supervise the de- 
sign of these major units. Each will un- 
dertake to harmonize and present as a 
general gallery project the work of sev- 
eral other coéperating designers. 

Mr. Harmon's unit, the central sec- 
tion of the gallery, will consist of six 
complete interiors, each designed by 
an architect who will in turn marshal 
such other individuals and firms as 
may be necessary to realize his own 
part of the exhibition. The architects 
who have kindly agreed to assist in 
this unit are Archibald M. Brown, Wil- 
liam E. Lescaze, John W. Root, Eliel 
Saarinen, Eugene Schoen, and Ralph 
T. Walker. 

Similarly Mr. Cret and Mr. Kahn will 
be assisted by groups of designers. In 
their units the presentation will not 
permit the installation of complete 
rooms; instead arrangements of parts 
of rooms and groupings of objects of 
industrial art, such as textiles, furni- 
ture, glass, pottery, etc., are planned 
for. Mr. Cret’s collaborators to date in- 
clude Gustav Jensen, Gilbert Rhode, 
Lee Simonson—who will have the col- 
laboration of Raymond Loewy—Walter 
D. Teague, and V. F. von Lossberg; 
while Mr. Kahn will be assisted by Don- 
ald Deskey, Walter W. Kantack, Irvin 
L. Scott, and Walter von Nessen. 

All these designers will be asked to 
recommend such other designers and 
makers of individual objects as may be 
necessary for the carrying out of their 
respective projects, though, as is al- 


ways the case, entries will be shown | 


only by direct invitation from the Mu- 
seum. 

The exceptionally large attendance 
at the last exhibition of this type, over 
186,000, may be regarded as an endorse- 
ment of this kind of display which en- 
courages a hope that this year’s effort 
may be similarly rewarded. 


BRUSSELS PLANS 
ART EXHIBITION 


BRUSSELS—tThe International Ex- 
hibtion to be held in Brussels next year 
will have a noteworthy art section re- 
ports the Brussels correspondent of 
The Times of London. The organizers 
have asked the leading countries to 
send to the exhibition the works which 
they consider most representative of a 
period in the history of their national 
art. Great Britain is understood to be 


| . ° a 
| sending some of the great works of the 


XVIIIth century, and France, Spain, and 
Belgium will also be represented. Bel- 
gium will show the art of Brabant in the 
XVth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 


| 
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ANDOVER SECURES | 
AMERICAN WORKS | 
ANDOVER.—In accordance 
growing tendency among 


with a 
American 
museums to give a more complete rep- 
resentation to contemporary art, the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy has recently acquired 
a number of paintings by living Ameri- 
can artists. This gallery, which at the 
time of three 
had an outstanding collection of paint- 
the XIXth 


its opening years ago 


ings of 


century, has now 
broadened its scope to include the 


young and experimental as well as the 
old and tested. The Art Committee has 
sought to preserve a balance between 
and the modern 
groups, eliminating from consideration 
only those whose work is a repetition 
of the art of the past. The older acad- 
emicians as Frank 
Childe have been joined by 
their younger associates, Jonas Lie, Eu- 
gene Speicher and Aldro Hibbard. The 
growing tradition of an 


conservative 


such Benson and 


Hassam 


independent 


dover by artists of such varying ten- | 
dencies as Hopper, Burchfield, Benton, | 
Curry, Canade, 
Dickinson, 


Kuhn, Meyer, 
Demuth, Poor and Soyer. 
This representation, by no means com- 
plete, already suggests a few of the 
many currents in contemporary paint- 
ing. 


Sterne, 


The Addison Gallery Art Committee 
as commented upon in our July edi- | 
torial has adopted a purchasing policy 
which provides continual revi- | 
sion and elimination of individual ob- 
jects where time fails to support the | 
Committee’s judgment. The artist has 
the financial and spiritual satisfaction 
of having his work represented during 
his own lifetime, and while he is still 
growing in stature; he also knows that | 
the Addison Gallery is a prospective 
purchaser of any picture which marks | 
a definite improvement over his previ- | 
ous work. On the other side of the 
ledger, he must be aware that if he 
stands still, he is nut assured of perma- 
nent representation. If museums are to | 
keep alive, they must protect them- 
selves against the purely acquisitive 
tendency which results in the erection | 
of one wing after another, the filling | 
of all available storage space, and/| 
finally in the fatigue and utter boredom 
of the public. The Addison Gallery in- | 
tends to keep its identity as a small | 
museum. 


for a 


It is only possible for a small mu- 
seum to represent in its permanent col- | 
lections a cross-section of contempo- | 
rary art. It must depend on frequent | 
loan exhibitions to give its public a| 
more complete survey of the field. The | 
Addison Gallery has had in the past! 
three years exhibitions of contempo- | 
rary art of all schools and mediums. | 
In acquisitions for the permanent col- | 
lection, a wide variety in both tech- | 
nique and point of view have been | 
sought within the limits imposed by 
size. 

In seeking to preserve a high stand- 
ard of quality, while giving a more} 
adequate representation to contempo- 
rary art, the Art Committee of the 
Addison Gallery has set a difficult task 
for itself. It is attempting to encourage | 
the development of an American art, 
without competing with the patronage | 
of private individuals, the lack of 
which will cause any art to wither and | 
die. The visitor may feel that some 
mistakes have already been made, but | 
the encouraging aspect of the policy 
adopted is that such mistakes may | 
now be adjusted with fairness to both | 
the artist and the gallery itself. 


SPINDEN COURSE 
OF WIDE RANGE 


The various subjects to be included 
in Dr. Spinden’s course at New York 
University this winter are as follows: 
The peoples of America; the Archaic 
civilization of the arid highlands; de- 
velopment of wet land “rchitectrre 
by the Mayas; ruined cities of Central 
America; analysis of Maya art; time 
counts and hieroglyphs; the Second 
Ompire of the Mayas; trade routes of 
the Toltecs; the Classic cultures of 
Peru; the Aztecs and the Incas; the 
Spaniards’ use of civilized Indians; old 
civilizations north of Mexico; the In- 
dian in United States history; eco- 
nomic inheritance from the Red Man; 





recrudescence of old American ideals. 
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Dallas Museum Reports on Work 
Done During the 1933-34 Period 


DALLAS.—The annual report of the 
director of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts 
points out that 
the 


which has recently been issued 
“taking it by the large, 
vear 1933-34 has been one of de- 


The 


accessions for the past season are as 


cided progress for the Museum.” 


follows: 
Giusto 

Assisi” 

d’ Andrea, “ 


d’Andrea, “St. Francis of 
panel) and Giusto 
St. Jerome, Penitent” (tem- 
pera, panel), gifts of Samuel H. Kress; 
Charles A. Aiken, “Columbine, Bridal 
Wreath and (watercolor), 
gift of Miss Mary Aiken; William Dun- 
lap, “Portrait of Mrs. Isaac Hull” (oil) 
and “Portrait of 


(tempera, 


Barberry” 


Commodore Isaac 


Hull” (oil), gifts of B. M. Newhouse; | 
Frank Klepper, “A Texas Shrine” (oil), 


eift of the History Club; Lloyd Sar- 
gent, “South Akard Street” (oil), gift 
of the artist; Allie Tennant, “Portrait 
’’ (bronze), Sub- 
scription Fund and appropriation by 
the Dallas Art Association. 

From the Public Works of Art Proj- 
ect: large frame for Max Bohm paint- 


of Mrs. Geo. K. Meyer 


ing carved by Frank D. Ruprecht; four | b : 
eneett ; : | trols, a well established policy should 


benches carved by Frank T. Johnstone 
(lumber and carpenter work furnished 
by D. A. A.); portrait of Mr. Edwin J. 
Kiest by Martha landscape 
by Nan Sheets; set of three etchings 
by Blanche McVeigh; other work to be 
announced later. 


Simkins; 


EXHIBITIONS 


Owing to the fact that we had such 


a brilliant series of exhibitions last 


this 
State Fair, for 


and that we 


the 


year began 


the 


season 


with show at 


The Art News 








Art Association shows were typical of 


what is being done in America today. | 
To get exhibitions which will fit our | 


community and the schedule of our 


Museum it is necessary for the Direc- | 


tor to go to the great art centers and 
select the best things available, as was 
done for the State Fair. Unfortunately 
the City Council, this year, felt it nec- 
essary to allow us one thousand dol- 
lars less on the already small budget 
and the depression has made it difficult 
for many of our members to keep up 
their subscriptions, so that the large 


expense entailed by the shipping of 
shows from New York and other east- 


ern art centers has been out of the 
question from the standpoint of the 
Museum’s finances. 
POLICIES 
The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts has 
come to a place in its growth where it 


might be well to consider carefully a 
definite policy as to the principles. gov- | 


erning it in accessions by purchase and 
through funds placed at its disposal by 
friends. 

Naturally, the Museum can hardly 
refuse to accept any really fine art ob- 
ject, when given to it 
its purchases through 


funds it con- 


be followed. While the museum of fine 


| art, like a library of literature, should 


which an unusual collection of paint- | 


ings was obtained through the gener- 
osity and cooperation of art museums, 
several New York dealers and the Col- 
lege Art Association, it is very natural 
to conclude that the museum’s exhibi- 
tions of this past year did not average 
up to the standard the Museum has set 
for itself. 

Old 
traction which nothing else can equal 
and the increased 
attendance at the Museum for the ses- 


Master exhibitions form an at- 


this accounts for 
sion 1932-33 as it will be remembered 
that we had three different exhibitions 
of which Old Masters formed a great 
part, or the whole of the exhibit. When 
examined carefully the exhibitions of 
this season their 
feet as being of great worth, and here, 
again, we are glad to record the gen- 
erosity of friends of the Museum liv- 
ing in the east. Mr. Newhouse gave us 


can stand on own 


a very interesting exhibition of Early 
American paintings entirely at his 
own expense. The Whitney Museum of 
of contemporary American Painting 
at the very low total cost to us of fifty 


Galleries did the same with the show 
of paintings by Albert Ryder and paint- 
ings and small sculpture by Arthur B. 
Davies. Through the cooperation of the 
College Art Association we were able 
to obtain, at a very low rate for the 
Texas circuit, a notable show of 
temporary American work called 
“Comparisons and Contrasts.” Both 
the Whitney Museum and the College 


con- 


PAINTINGS 


American Art sent us a splendid show | 


dollars. Mr. F. N. Price of the Ferargil | 


| 


endeavor to exhibit the significant 
things of all ages and civilizations, a 
very 
the 


funds from which 


the essential periods which form the 
most enduring background for paint- 
ing are the Italian school before 1600 
and the Flemish and Dutch schools of 
the X Vth, XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 
All typical work of periods earlier 
than these is highly desirable. We are 
forced to go back to these periods as 
authority for the finest things achieved 
in European art. 

In modern art the various groups of 
Realists which have had their fullest 


development during the latter half of | 


the XIXth century in France, are the 


| basis on which the best work of con- 


| temporary art 


| 


| 





| 
are 


rests. Several other 
groups of the XXth century have con- 
tributed valuable work. Naturally in 
America we want our work to express 
ourselves—and our strongest 


give America an art life of its own. 
The Dallas Museum has made a fine 
start in its collection of American 
work. An outstanding example of Colo- 
nial work is needed, and we should 
strengthen our collection of contem- 
porary work by as many good exam- 


| ples as we can obtain of the really crea- 


tive men among our younger national 
painters thus representing a group not 
included in our present collection. 


When a bargain comes along it is a} foundations of the palace are thought to | 


great temptation to buy it. (if there 
any funds available). but we be- 
lieve if it can not be included in one 
of these groups just referred to, it 
should not he considered unless it can 
unquestionably be established as a 
worthy example of an outstanding 
world master. 

The adoption of a policy to keep at 
least one gallery filled with Texas art 
has broadened the Museum’s touch 
with the artists living at present in 
Dallas and elsewhere in Texas, and 
even Texas artists living in the East. 
These shows have included group and 
one-artist shows of Dallas painters, 
sculptors and craft workers; a group 
show from Fort Worth; an individual 
one from Galveston; a small group one 
from San Antonio, and a one-artist 
show from there besides a craft show 
from Denton. 
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unencumbered | 
in any way, but, from the standpoint of | 


heterogeneous collection will be | 
result unless there are enormous | 
to make extensive | 
purchases within a certain period of 
years. To a museum of limited funds | 


artists | 
already are using their knowledge to | 








AT NEW SCHOOL 


The modern tendency in art is as 
i'much a part of the curriculum of the 
| New School for Social Research as the 
social sciences to which it devotes it- 
self primarily.. Guidance in the field 
of ‘att Wifgough courses in history and 
criticism as well as an opportunity for 
creative work has an important place 
in its program for 1934-35. 

Gilbert Rohde, illustrator and indus 
trial designer, Rudolf M. Riefstahl, in 
ternational authority on art, and Ralph 
M. Pearson, critic and artist, are among 
| those who are scheduled to lecture this 
fall. 

Mr. Rohde will offer a series of fifteen 
legtures on Modern Design in Home 
and Industrial Arts. Its scope will be 
broad enough to interest the student, 
the professional engaged in designing, 
and the layman with a cultural interest. 


Dr. Riefstahl.is arranging a course on 
the New.York Art 


Trade as an art 
medium. 


It is a field course to be given 

in the leading art establishments of 
| the city, where the variety of materials 
afforded will be the basis of study and 
discussion. 


Experiencing 


Pictures will be the 
subject of Mr. Pearson’s fifteen lec- 
| tures. This course consists of a 


thorough study of modern pictures and 
sculptures, with a vew to establishing 
the fundamentals of an_ intelligent 
critical attitude toward all visual art. 
Recent artistic events will be reviewed, 
including the Orozco murals at Dart- 
mouth, the Rivera murals at the New 
Workers School and the P. W. A. P. 
productions. 


Workshop courses offering a range 


of choice which admits of a variety of 
needs and purposes will include paint- 
ing, oil and drawing by Camilo Egas; 
painting by Kurt Roesch; sculpture in 
wood and stone by Jose de Creeft; 
etching by Nat Lowell; applied design 
|}and painting by Erika Giovanna Klien, 
and photography by Berenice Abbott. 
These courses are for the student with 
little training as well as for those who 
are already well advanced. 


CLARENDON CITE 
YIELDS RELICS 


esting excavations made 
now are in progress among the remains 


of what was one of the greatest royal 


Times reports. 


/was the centre of government. 


The 
cover about six acres. In the XIIth cen- 
tury Henry II assembled a Parliament 
there which enacted the celebrated 
“Constitutions of Clarendon” to re- 
strain the encroachments of the Court 
of Rome. The palace was visited fre- 
quently by English monarchs, includ- 
ing the ubiquitous Queen Elizabeth. 

vate land, 


belonging to Mrs. S. R. 


under the leadership of Dr. Tancred 
Borenius, Professor of the History of 
Art at University College, London, have 
laid bare the foundations and parts of 


kitchens and many state apartments. 
Already there have been many inter- 
esting finds, including eating and drink- 
ing vessels. 

















LONDON.—Some of the most inter- | 
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in England | 


palaces in this country, the New York | 


This is Clarendon Palace, near Salis- | 
bury, a corner of England which once | 


The remains of the palace are on pri- 
Christie-Miller. Many of the ash trees | 


overgrowing the crumbling ruins have | 
been cleared away, and the excavators, 


the walls of the great hall, two vast | 
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TOLEDO 


Upon the completion of thirty years 
of service, Madame Georges Henri Ri- 
viére, who was Mrs. George W. Stev- 
ens, has retired as Assistant Director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, and Di- 
rector of the Museum Schoo! of Design. 

A year after the late George W. 
Stevens was made Director of the 
Toledo Museum, Mrs. Stevens was ap- 
Director and for 
most of the intervening years served 
gratuitously in that position. At her 
request, the Executive Committee has 
granted her the privilege of retirement 


pointed Assistant 


so that she may devote her attention 
to other pursuits, including certain 
work which she and Mr. Stevens had 
planned to undertake together. 

In the early days of the Museum's 
history, Mrs. Stevens collaborated with 
her husband in the formulation and 
execution of the advanced educational 
policies of the Toledo Museum, which 
rapidly brought it into international 
fame for its progressive outlook. She 


herself carried on much of its early | 


educational work, including 
classes, art history classes, talks and 
lectures within and without the Mu- 
seum, the formation and guidance of 


sketch | 


numerous study clubs and the organi- | 


zation and installation of exhibitions. 
She was particularly active in the first 
years of the Museum in interesting the 
children of Toledo in art. 


The rapid growth of the Museum 


School made increasing demands upon | 


her time and energy and in recent 
years she has centered her attention 
upon the School of Design and the Mu- 
seum’s temporary exhibitions. In the 
former field she has introduced many 
interesting practices, the most recent 


and perhaps the far-reaching in its po- | 


tential consequences being a series of 
problems required of all students 
called the “Improvement of Toledo.” 
Notable exhibitions assembled by 
Madame Riviére and shown at the To- 
ledo Museum include a series of tapes- 


try exhibitions from the Gothic to the | 


contemporary; an exhibition of con- 
temporary French art; the Ancient 
American Exhibition, which marked 
the first time that aboriginal American 
antiquities had been exhibited as 
works of art in an American Museum; 
the annual exhibitions of selected 
paintings by American artists; The ex- 
hibition of Spanish furniture; and 
French furnishings of the 
century. 

Madame Riviére’s duties will be dis- 
tributed among other members of the 
Museum staff, who are now, through 
the completion of the building and its 
organization, able to be released to 
take up her work. 


BOSTON 
An exhibition of drawings by Alex- 
andre Jacovleff, the new Director of 
Drawing and Painting at the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts is on view at 


the Museum until September 30. The 


display includes reproductions of some 
of M. Jacovleff’s best known work— 
his series of Chinese portrait studies 
in red and black crayon made on his 
trip through China in 1917-19, and 
those executed in Africa somewhat 
later, when he was associated with the 
Citroen Expedition. 








PITTSFIELD 


Prize awards in the Stockbridge art 
exhibition were announced on Septem- 
ber 9. The awards, each of fifty dollars 
were given by Mrs. Carl A. de Gersdorff. 
John C. Johansen received the painting 
prize for his portrait of Edward Clark 
Carter, secretary general of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. The water- 
color prize went to Miss Edna Martin 
Way of South Shaftsbury, Vt., for 
“Cornhill,” a work in the modern spirit. 
In the field of sculpture, the award went 
to Jose de Creeft for a red marble fig- 
ure, entitied “The Bather.” Honorable 
mentions went to Miss Margaret Mac- 
Lane Johansen, Mrs. Lena E. Jordan 
and tc Stirling Calder. William L. Car- 
rigan was the winner of the fifty dollar 
prize for the best landscape given by 
Mrs. George Barstow Jr. The jurors 


were Mrs. Alice Robertson Carr, Spen- | 


cer Nicholas and Truman Fassett. 


XVIIIth | 
‘Exhibition, which fills several rooms | 








ONE OF A PAIR OF POTTERY CAMELS 


Included in the exhibition of Chinesa pottery horses and camels, from the 
Han dynasty to the XXth century, now current at the Yamanaka Galleries. 


SAN DIEGO 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
has just acquired an oil painting, by 
purchase, from the 8th Annual South- 
ern California Art Exhibition, now on 
view in the Gallery. “Dillwyn Parrish,” 
a portrait composition of a man, by 
Clarence K. Hinkle, of Laguna Beach, 
is the exhibit so purchased, $300. hav- 


ing been given anonymously to secure | 


the best example from this Southern 
California collection of sculptures, oils 
and water-colors. 





The Art News 





TANG PERIOD 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The exhibition of three Pennsylvania 
landscape artists—Daniel Garber, Ed- 


| ward Redfield and Cullen Yates, which 


is on view in the East Room of the Inn 


}at Buck Hill Falls through October 





15, forms a most interesting display. 
Each artist is represented by nine 
paintings. It is particularly noteworthy 
that this is the largest group of Red- 
field’s paintings to be exhibited at any 


one time in the past five years. 


The 8th Annual Southern California | 


at San Diego’s gallery, will continue on | 


view through the 16th of September. 
The public is voting on its choices in a 
competition to award a Popular Prize 
of $100., the money having been given 


by Martin B. Leisser, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


as a memorial to his brother and to 
Ammi M. Farnham, painters of an ear- 
lier day. 
- ak 7” 
As a P.W.A, project, one of San 
Diego’s well known artists, Belle Bar- 


anceanu, has completed a fresco paint- | 


ing, representing two Padres of the 
Church, standing in an archway of the 
monastery. The big panel measures 7 


ft. high by 4 ft. wide, and is executed in 
true fresco. The work has been placed 
in the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, 
where it will be shown for a short time. 


| Another very interesting fresco has 


just been completed in San Diego, on 
an interior wall of a local brewing es- 
tablishment, the work by the interna- 
tionally known artist, Jose Moya del 
Pino, of Spain. It represents a scene 
of human sacrifice as practised by the 
ancient Aztecs. A revival of true fresco 
painting is advocated by many artists 


of this region, and several worthy ex- | 


amples have already been started. 


The schedule of September exhibi- 


tions at the Seattle Museum is as fol- | 


lows: the Wilfred Davis collection of 
modern prints, drawings and paintings, 
including examples by Cezanne, Matis- 
se, Picasso, Vlaminck, Leger, Maurice 
Stern, Eric Gill, Arthur B. Davies and 
Stanley Wood; the Stowitts Fay-Yen- 
Fah collection of costume and stage 
designs; American paintings and sculp- 


ture and reproductions of paintings by | 


Cezanne, of frescoes from la Villa dei 
Misteri and of frescoes by Rivera. 











ROCKPORT 


The group exhibition held at 71 Main 





Street through September 8 constituted | 


a radical departure from the usual 
shows held in this colony. The exhib- 
itors included Esther Williams, Jon 
Corbino, Lebrun, Duncan 


| John Lonergan, Prescott Jones, J, San- 


toro, William Hazleton, Robert von 
Neumann and Hetty Beatty. Paintings, 
sculpture prints and watercolors were 


| included in the show. 





HARTFORD SHOWS 
SOBY ART LOANS 


HARTFORD. — Forty-two paintings 
by modern French masters from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
Soby constitute a notable exhibition at 
the new Avery Wing of the Morgan 
Memorial. The display, which will be 
on view until October 1, includes be- 
sides the paintings, a group of draw- 
ings and a Despiau bronze. 





The exhibition is arranged in two 
major groups. The first of these, rep- 
resentative of the School of Paris of 
the late XIXth and early XXth century 
includes ‘Les Raisins’”’ by Bonnard and 
“La Guitare Noire” by Picasso, both 


Saturday, September 15, 1934 
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recent acquisitions of the Soby collec- 
tion, as well as four Derains, two Ma- 
tisses and the well known “Seated 
Woman” abstraction by Picasso which 
was shown last year at the Century of 
Progress exhibition. Other phases of 
the art of this period are found in paint- 
ings by Gris, Leger, Marie Laurencin, 
Rouault, Pierre Roy and Henri 
Rousseau. 

The second group is composed of the 
“New Romantics” who for the most 
part came into the limelight between 
1926 and 1933. Here one finds a re- 
markable group of Bermans, as well as 
works by Christian Berard, Jean Lur- 
cat, Tchelitchew and Kristians Tonny 


| Drawings by Segonzac and Jean Coc- 


teau are also on view. 
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Saturday, September 15, 1934 


The Metropolitan 
Reports Numerous 
Recent Accessions 


Coming as the third significant re- 
cent addition to its collection of XIXth 
, the Metro- 


politan Museum announces this month 


century American painting 


the acquisition of Thomas Eakin; 


Max Schmitt in a Single Scull.” The 


canvas, which was secured by purchas« 


through the Alfred N. Punnett fund and 
he gift of George D. Pratt, has a mest 
unusual signature—a miniature por- 
trait of the artist himself rowing a 
speed boat in the middle distance. 
“Wakins” and the date 1871 appear on 
the stern of the boat. Commenting upon 
the painting in the current Bulletin 
Bryson Burroughs writes: 

‘‘Bakins goes to his back yard, so to 
and utilizes his youthful eye- 
sight of binocular clarity, his already 
unusual scientific knowledge of pers- 
pective and optics, and his marvellous- 
ly craftsmanship to tnake a 
straightforward copy of a homely 


speak, 


precise 


. . See . . | 
scene in a familiar aspect, with all its 


items detailed impartially.” 

The canvas is one of Eakins’ earliest 
painted when he was only 
twenty-seven years of age, and but re- 
cently returned from the Ecole 


works, 


des 


Beaux Arts and the tutelage of Gerome. | 
His style, however, was already mature | 


and on this occasion his customary im- 


personal and almost scientific vision | 


vields to an emotional identification 
with the scene. Continuing his article, 
Mr. Burroughs writes: ... “In this pic 
ture of his friend and himself rowing 
on the Schuykill the painter’s joy in 
the sport and everything 


connected | 


with it, his own love of the place and! 
of the hot afternoon, are unmistakably | 


evident.” 


In the field of textiles, Mrs. Edward | 
A. Nis has presented the Museum with | 


a quaint Tibetan “Devil Mask” costume, 
and an exquisitely woven Lamaist 
priest robe, both of which had previous- 
ly been seen as loans. Among a group 
of Spanish weaves, which have just 
been acquired, especial interest cen- 
ters in a border of Utrecht velvet, with 
the arms of Philip II of Spain, Two 
other interesting specimens of this 
same type (probably brought into Spain 
from Flanders prior to and during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella) are 
also found in this group. A XVIth cen- 
tury brocatelle of the type generally 
ascribed to Toledo, two Portuguese silk 
weaves, and an early XVIIIth century 
specimen with capricious pattern are 
also among the specimens comprised 
in this acquisition. 

The Museum's group of Italian vel- 
vets has been notably enriched by the 
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MAJOLICA DISH BY GIORGIO DA UGUBIO 





GUBBIO, DATED 1530 


Recently acquired by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas City from the A. S. Drey Galleries. 








purchase from H. A. Elsberg of the/fa twill ground of golden yellow. Such 
panel of Florentine velvet, which was |} colors make doubly effective the vigor- 
illustrated in the April 21 issue of THE | ous design composed of two fruit-bear- 
Art News. The current issue of The|ing vines whose undulations form in- 
Bulletin makes the following interest-| complete compartments with foliate 
ing commentary upon this piece: motives. 

“It was woven during the last quar- “Van Falke points out that this fab- 
ter of the XVth century, when Florence | ric resembles several textiles the de- 
was producing her most wonderful ma- | signs of which have been attributed to 
terials. The pile is rich red, set against | Antonio Pollaiuolo. Among them may 








be mentioned an antependium given by 
Pope Sixtus IV in 1475 to the Church of 
Saint Francis at Assisi and a gold bro- 
cade made for King Matthias Carvinus 
of Hungary ... The material must have 
been greatly admired in its day, 
decoration was new and a radical de- 
parture from contemporary styles as 
represented by the so-called Gothic and 
ferronnerie velvets.” 


The 
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ASHMOLEAN HOLDS 
LOAN EXHIBITION 








LONDON —A loan exhibition of 
twenty-eight masterpieces forming part 
of the collection of Mr. A. Thomas Loyd, 
of Lockinge House, Wantage, has been 
arranged in the central gallery of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, reports 
The Times of London. The exhibition 


| will remain until the end of the year. 


An opportunity is thus afforded of 
seeing the principal treasures of an 
| otherwise inaccesible collection, re- 
| puted one of the most important in the 
|country. There are examples of almost 
}all the principal schools of painting— 
| Italian, Netherlandish, French, English, 
| Spanish, and German—from the XVth 
|to the XIXth centuries. Among the 
| finest of the Italian School are the two 
, celebrated cassone panels by Francesco 
| Pesellino illustrating the story of 
| David; furthermore the Madonnas by 
| Cima, Botticelli, Sodoma, and Boni- 
fazio. Two Flemish pictures of exquisite 
| quality are the predellas illustrating 
| the life of St. Nicholas and St. Anthony, 
by Gerard David, which belonged origi- 


nally to an altarpiece now in the 
| Widener Collection at Philadelphia. 
| Another masterpiece is Van Dyck’s 


portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Four beautiful landscape panels by 
Corot, representing “Morning,” “Noon,” 
“Evening,” and “Night” have an inter 
esting history and are now for the first 
time publicly exhibited in England. 
They were painted about 1855 on the 
wall panelling of a fellow-artist’s house 
at Barbizon and subsequently sold by 
their first owner, A. G. Decamps, to 
Lord Leighton. Claude’s “Enchanted 
Castle” and Lancret’s “Tasse de Choco- 
lat” will be remembered as conspicuous 
items in the French Exhibition at 
Burlington House. | 

Prominent among the British pic- 
tures are Opie’s beautiful “Schoolmis- 
tress,” Turner’s “Walton Bridges” and 
“High Street, Oxford,” and Wilson’s 
| great “View on the Tiber.” 


LOGAN RECEIVES 
LEGION OF HONOR 


CHICAGO,.—At a dinner given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, 
on the evening of August 27, at which 
the Franch Consul General and Mad- 
ame Rene Weiller were the guests of 
honor, the French Government, 
through Mr. Weiller, conferred the 
D-coration of the Legion of Honor upon 
Hon. Frank G. Logan. The decoration 
was given because of the many years 
of effective service Mr. Logan has con- 
tributed to the cause of Art, Education 
and Scientific Research. 
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a Ri aE ARE GREET 


Calendar of Exhibitions 





Ackermann Galleries, 50 Kast 57th Street— 
Fine prints 


4. C. A. Gallery, 52 West Sth 
Group show of work by five artists 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 13th 
Street—Early American painting and 
craftwork. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 


ton Avenue—"Children and Indians,” an 
exhibition of works by Indian artists. 


Arden Gallery, 
screens by Max Kuehne 
of modern and period rooms. 


Street— 
the Na- 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th 
Exhibition of the members of 
tional Association of Women 
and Sculptors. 


Isabella Barelay, Inc., 186 East 457th Street 
—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wal 
papers and objects of art. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway—Ex- | 


hibits showing the history of silk, Ori- 
ental, European and American ; colored 
“Linocuts” by members of the Redfern 
Color Print Society to Sept. 20; sculpture 
by Mitchell Fields to Sept. 30; exhibi 
tion of work by students in art classes of 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, painting and othe 
rare works of art 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu 
ropean artists. 

Downtown Galleries, West nth Street— 

Works by American artists. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue 
—Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 14 West 57th 
Street—Exhibition by artists of Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Rockefeller Center— 
Paintings by William H. Wilder-Parcher. 


Ralph M. Chalt, 600 Madison Avenue- -Chi- 
nese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Arundell Clarke, 620 Fifth Avenue—Exhi 
bition of modern pictures. 


Columbia University, Avery Library— 
Photographs of Greece by Arnold Genthe. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West bith Street— 
“Sailing, Sailing !""—a pre-season exhibi- 
tion, Sept. 18-Oct. 11. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


A. S&S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, (2 East 57th Street 
—XIXth and XXth century French paint- 
ings. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings by old masters and 
contemporary artists, 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West 8th Street 
—American contemporary art. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Special summer exhibition of work by 
American painters. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor. 
Grand Central Terminal—Exhibition of 
work by members submitted for lay 
drawing; guest exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture from the Downtown Gal- 


leries; murals by John Melza Sitton, 
Sept. 17-28. 
Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 


Branch, Union Ciub Bldg.—Paintings 
and sculpture by American contempo- 
raries; eighteen original drawings by 
George De Forest Brush. 


Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street—Prints 
by American artists. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by French and Ameri- 
can artists. 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue 
—Etchings by representative artists. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Ine., 80 West 57th Street—Fine works 


of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- | 


val and Renaissance. 


Historie Arts Gallery, Barbizon-Plaza— 
Special display of unique exhibits from 
the Henry Woodhouse historic collection. 


Kelekiann, 598 Madison Avenue — Rare 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian and other 
antique art. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Prints by contemporary artists. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 Fast 57th 
“Modern Classic Etchings.” 


Kleemann-Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
Paintings and prints by American.artists. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— | 


Paintings by old masters. 


Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth 
Paintings by American artists. 


Street— | 


460 Park Avenue—Seven | 
and exhibition | 


Painters | 








Street— | 


Avenue— | 





Theodore Kohn Galleries, 608 Fifth Ave.— 
“Saints and Sorcerers” by Olle Nord- 
mark, Sept. 17 to October 15 

| Kuhne Galleries, 59 ‘East 57th Street— 


Modern furnishings and paintings. 

La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway—One-man 
show of paintings by Rodriquez Orgaz to 
October 12 


John Levy Galleries, | East 67th Street— 
Paintings by old and modern masters 


Lilienfeld Galleries, Ine... 21 East 7th 
Street—DPaintings by old and modern 
masters 

Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew 


elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


| Macheth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 


Paintings by 
(Hudson 
tober 1 


Neison Augustus 
River School) 


Moore, 


opening (x 


Pierre Matisse 
East 57th 
French 


Fuller 
Paintings by 


Gallery. 
Street 
artists 


Bhig.. 41 
modern 


Metropolitan Gatieries, 730 Fifth 
Works of rare old masters 


A\venune— 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue Special exhibition of 
landscape art; recent accessions in the 
Egyptian department; German XVth 
and XVIth century prints: 
broidered aprons of the XVIth-XVIIIth 
centuries, 


Vileh Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Paintings by American artists. 


Street— 


Wontross Gallery, 785 
Paintings by American 


Fifth Avenue — 
artists. 


Morton Galleries, 
American art. 


130 West Sith Street— 


Vuseum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenne at 104th Street—A New York 
drawing room with Phyfe 
first events in New York; Empire fash- 


ions 1800-1830; James and Eugene 
O'Neill in the theatre: historie New 
York china; special display of Empire 


silk gowns. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
Special exhibition of the Bliss collection 
to September 30; show of selections from 


lace and em- | 


furniture; | 


a group of prints recently added to the | 


permanent collection; selections 
The National P. W. A. P. exhibition, Sept. 
19-Oct. 7; “The Making of a Museum 
Publication’; illustrated by The 
P. Bliss Collection, 1934 


National Alliance of Art and Industry, 
Rockefeller Plaza (Mezzanine Gallery) 
Exhibition of work by fifty outstand- 
ing American photographers, opening 
September 18. 

Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors; Jaehne collection 
of Netsuke; Arms and Armor from the 
Age of Chivalry to the XTXth century: 
The Design in Sculpture. Closed Mon- 
days and holidays. 


New York Publie Library, Central Bldg.— 
Drawings for prints, in Print Room. to 
November 30; wood engravings by Henry 
Wolf. 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 
Paintings by old masters. 


56th Street— 


Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street—Rare 
Persian pottery of the Xth-XIVth cen- 
turies ; Chinese porcelains. 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 5éth Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Rehn Gatleries, 683 Fifth 
ings by American artists. 


Avenue—Paint- 


Reinhardt Galleries, 7230 Fifth 
Paintings by old and 
sculpture. 


Avenue— 
modern masters; 


Rosenbach Co., 15-17 
Rare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton 
Paintings and art objects. 


Street— 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Marine paintings by various artists; fine 
prints. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth | 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- | 
tury English paintings and modern 


drawings. 





American and European Plan guests. 


HOWARD LANIN and his orchestra play nightly in the grill. 


Under personal supervision of 


JOEL HILLMAN 
J. C. MYERS 


JULIAN A. HILLMAN ws s 


= 


—_ 





SLORIOUS 
SEASHORE 
VACATION 


Lillie 


from | 


in’ New York 


The Art News 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., 8 East Sist 
Street—Paintings by French ard Ameri 
can artists. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., | }) 


11 East 52nd Street 
masters, antique 
objets d'art. 


tare tapestries, old | 
surniture, sculpture and 


Kk. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—DPaintings by old masters. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street 
ings by French and 


Paint 
American artists 
Ine., 720 Fifth 


of old and modern 


Symons, 
tion 


Avenue—Exhibi 


paintings 


fen Dollar Gallery, 28 East 56th Street 
Small oil paintings by Eilshemius and 
Elliot Orr, lithographs by Kuniyoshi and 
Adolf Dehn, group show. 


Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.—Group 
show of work by modern expressionists, 


to September 17 


Valentine Gallery 
sith Street 


of Modern Art, 69 East 
French paintings. 


Vernauy Galleries, 19 East 54th Street-—Spe 
ial exhibition of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
‘entury English furniture, silver, porce- 
lain and many quaint and interesting 
decorative objects, 


Wanamaker Gallery, 


Au Quatrieme, 
Place—American 


antique 


Astor 
furniture at- 


tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntyre and others 
Julius Weitzner, 36 East 57th Street—-Ger- 


man and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington 
Work by contemporary 
American artists. 


Avenue— 
French and 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— | 
Paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestries and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Important exhibition of Chinese pottery 
horses and camels from the Han dynasty 
to the XXth century, during September. 


lloward Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 

Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 

lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIITth 
centuries, 


Zhorowski Gallery, 460 Park 
Paintings by French artists. 


Avenue— 
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COLOGNE 

Lempertz 

September 25—The C. 
tion. 

October 11-18—The 

paintings and 


Kesster coin collec- 
Beckerath collection of 
antiquities. 
LONDON 

Harmer 
September 24, 25, 26—A valuation 


Colonial collection and general 
ties, 


British | 
proper- 


‘DAVIES BEQUEST 


HAS ADDITIONS 


The Museum of the City of New 
York has received as a gift from Mrs. 


| J. Clarence Davies a collection of 1,125 





| (Astor House), 1834; a picture on silk | 


| England, and a petition, with sixty sig- 
|natures, requesting the nomination of 


¢ HOTEL CHELSEA 


A BIT OF THE RIVIERA 


Guests who have traveled the world over so term the Chelsea. 
Contirental informatity and charm. Bathing directly from guests’ | 
apartments. Lunvhing in bearh robes on onen air terraces. Dinner 

music by artists selected from the Philade!rhia Symphony Orchestra. 
Expanse of lawns, with electric fountains, backed up by the widest 
sun decks in Atlantic City. All of these inncvations available to both 


prints, paintings, manuscripts, books, 


|lantern slides and other items, to be | 


added to the J. Clarence Davies Collec- | 
tion, which was presented to the mu- | 
seum in 1929 by the late Mr. Davies. 


Among the outstanding items in Mrs. 


| Davies’s gift are a unique lithograph of | 
East 51st Street— |.) 5 : eral 


the “‘Home for the Friendless,”’ 1848; a 
view of Broadway from Exchange A\l- | 
ley to Morris Street, by Stephenson, | 
1855; a lithograph of the Park Hotel | 


by H. R. Robinson of the steam packet | 


Sirius, which was the first steamship | 
to arrive in New York harbor from 


Aaron Burr for Governor of New York 
in 1804. 
























Saturday, September 15, 1934 

































PARIS 
Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Sourine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 
400 Park Avenue New York 
Northwest Corner S7tn Street 
ah : 
We Thought of Everything 

; Everything that 

E : “ would completely satisfy 
3 s your desires for modern 
——— : ) apartment living. The | 
a artistic design . . Spacious | 

z — studios = Dropped living 

bs i : ' rooms.. Fireplaces : is 
2 : _e~ ) races. . Private gardens ce | 

oa Indoor swimming pool. 

PICTURESQUE Dining Room 
PRIVATE GARDENS with outdoor terrace? 
ys 
—_——— 





H. A. ELSBERG 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
OF ALL PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 





HISTORIC FABRICS 


FULLER 
51 EAST 57ru STREET 


BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 

















ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 








OFFERS 


1 t 7 ROOMS 


ALSO PENTHOUSES 
and TERRACED 
APARTMENTS 


COMPLETE KITCHENS 


MAID SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 






MIDTOWN 
CONVENIENCE 


Surprisingly 
Moderate Rentals 


WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
CIrcle 7-6990 


340-350 WEST 5714 STREET > NEW YORK 





Printed by WNU, New Yor! 































ru, New Yow 


THE GATEWAY to the 





FINE ARTS MARKET 
is OPENED by COUNTRY LIFE 


This handbook of the American aristocracy 


of wealth is a veritable guide to collectors. 
COUNTRY LIFE readers are interested in the 
finer aspects of life. Painting, sculpture, fine 
furniture —all these are every bit as much 
of their daily life as sports, travel, gardens, 
etc. Being a magazine for the country gentle- 
man, COUNTRY LIFE covers the gamut of 
its readers’ activities. Each month reflects 
his interests be they indoors or out. 


COUNTRY LIFE was the first medium ever 
to reproduce pewter in its natural colors. 
The famous Tyler collection presented in the 
May 1934 issue created a sensation in the 
world of art. (Reprints of this article in full 


colors will be sent upon request as long as 
our supply lasts.) 


The Dealer in Antiques, Decoration, and Art 
Objects can find no richer nor more respon- 
sive market than that represented by the 
wealthy and discriminating readers of 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
That COUNTRY LIFE circulates among the 


owners of large estates, whose annual upkeep 
averages $75,000 each, suggests the magni- 
tude of the art market that may be reached 
through its pages. 


For rates and further information, write or 


telephone ELdorado 5-1300. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
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of the XIX and XX Centuries 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
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